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Dealer Devises 


Manual 


BB About two years ago, A. L. Alcorn, gen- 
eral manager of the lowa Builders’ Supply 
Co., with offices at Cedar Rapids, decided that 
his branch managers needed some special 
equipment if they were to be successful in 
creating business. Quite a while ago Mr. 
Alcorn concluded that the old pe licy of wait- 
ing for customers to come in under their own 
power was no longer producing reasonable 
sales volume. The policy had worked fairly 
well in an earlier period when the lines car- 
ried in lumber yards were few and easily 
understood and when building designs and uses were 
not complicated. But with the new developments the 
goods no longer sold themselves. Customers no longer 
really understood the possibilities in insulation, barn 
design, fencing and the like, and they were not given 
a real chance to get the best values for their investment. 


S@ The managers were instructed to spend a certain 
portion of their time contacting customers; and this 1s 
still part of their duties. But it became clear that the 
business of taking the yard services and goods to the 
customers was quite different from making a sale to a 
buyer who came to the yard and inquired for goods. 
The materials handled had to be known more thoroughly, 
and the method of approach was not the same. After 
much thought about the matter Mr. Alcorn divided the 
lines carried into departments and began preparing a 
sales manual for each department. Some of these man- 
uals have been in use for more than a year and have 
proven enormously valuable. Others are still in prepa- 
ration. When the list is complete it will contain’ manuals 
on barn equipment and ventilation, clay products, fenc- 
ing, fuel, insulation, lumber, masons’ supplies, millwork, 
paint materials, roofing materials, wallboard and perhaps 
some other lines. 


BB These manuals are not for the customers but are 
for the branch managers. The company’s managers are 
able and intelligent men; but ability and_ intelligence 
need some practical tools to be effective. Some of the 
best men did not know where their farm customers 
lived; had never seen their farms and had but vague 
ideas of the condition of these farming plants. They 
did not know the selling suggestions and arguments for 
the special lines they carried: at least not in relation to 
the customer's particular problem. They did not know 





A. L. ALCORN, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Aids Managers 
to Sell _ 


how to approach a farmer with a sales plan. 
nor did they know how to appraise the needs 
of a farm when they visited it. Since the 
manuals have been introduced there is a meet- 
ing of the ten branch managers once a month 
instead of once a year. These meetings serve 
as a clearing house of experience in using 
the manuals, as schools of instruction in 
methods and also as a means of informing 
the men about general conditions as they 
affect sales. 


BB There has grown up of late an impres- 
sion that farmers have so little income that they are 
practically out of all markets. Mr. Alcorn gathered 
some figures about this from public records. From the 
census report he learned the population of the towns 
where his yards are located and of the country communi- 
ties served by them. He found the value of the real 
estate. From State records he found the number of 
motor cars registered. The records of the motor vehicle 
department gave the amount of money spent in regis- 
tering cars, the amount collected in gas tax and the 
number of gallons of gasoline used in a year in the 
whole State. 


@ B A little arithmetic disclosed that each car represents 
an annual expenditure of something more than $95 for 
registration, gas and gas tax. <A further calculation 
showed that if the sum spent on motor cars in a vear in 
lowa could be divided equally among the Iowa lumber 
vards, each yard would have additional sales of more 
than $50,000. Mr. Alcorn, naturally, does not expect 
lowa people to scrap their cars; but he presented these 
figures to prove that each community does find and spend 
large sums of money for articles especially desired. If 
lumber yards do not get their fair share of these ex- 
penditures it may be that lumber dealers have not gone 
at the matter of creating desire for their goods in the 
right way. 


@ @ Continuing with his statistics, Mr. Alcorn presented 
a picture of the»potential business in each of his ten 
communities. Knowing the population he could calcu- 
late the number of houses. It is a known fact that under 
reasonably normal conditions each farm consumes an 
average of 2,100 feet of new lumber a vear. The life 
of a roof can be estimated quite closely, and so the 
number of new roofs needed each (Turn to page 18) 
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The OK line of specialties has now proved its merit sufficiently so that 
we desire to make them known to enterprising lumber dealers throughout 
the country. 


With the well known line of OK (Omak Kwality) window, door and cellar 
frames, random or cut-to-length mouldings, casing, base, paper wrapped cut- 
to-length interior trim and finishing lumber, we can now include lawn settees, 
lawn chairs (straight or rocker type), breakfast tables, folding built-in iron- 
ing boards, bathroom cabinets. kitchen tables 





All of these products are carefully designed and quality made 
they are equal in every way to the recognized OK standards of quality. 


Increase your sales and profits by getting acquainted with 
Ask us for interesting facts 
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Unprotected 
Entrances? 


We have asked scores of 
architects and builders to give 
us one or more reasons why 
homes should be planned and 
built with unprotected en- 
trances. As yet no one has 
been able to set forth a single 
argument in favor of this style 
of architecture. 


On the other hand, many 
have responded agreeing with 
us that the unprotected en- 
trance is a mistake and a 
source of actual discomfort to 
home owners. 


We do not advocate that in 
all localities homes should 
have large porches which 
darken the house. We do, 
however, insist that 


The Home Without a Porch 
Is Not Complete 


—and that entrances should 
have ample protection. 


What are your views re- 
garding this matter of pro- 
tected entrances? Would you 
not like to receive Samson 
column and porch work litera- 
ture—so that you can start 
getting this business in your 
community? Ask your jobber 
or write us. 


Manufacturers Columns, Porchwork, Door 
Frames, 0. G. Fir, Gutter and Fir Finish 
since 1901 
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Washington Manufacturing Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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The Actuary tables are designed 
especially to cover all the ordin- 
ary calculations made by lum- 
bermen. However, the Actuary 


Your Problem May Be: 


Shingles or Freight 
Wall Board or Odds 


The Actuary will give you the answer, Quickly 
and Accurately. 


Latest revised edition bound 
in red leather. Postpaid, $10.00 
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TRY IT! 
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Shift to Low Grades Has Reached the Danger Zone 


the shift to low grades in retail 

yards has gone beyond the point 
of expediency and has entered the 
danger zone. 

Manufacturers of lumber tell the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that some re- 
tailers have been buying number four 
to be handled as general yard stock 
and that many other retailers have 
been inquiring about the character- 
istics of this grade. One manufacturer 
writes, “It seems we can not make the 
price low enough to satisfy the buyer, 
and I presume the buyer simply re- 
flects the attitude of the consumer.” 

There are several f 


7 HERE IS reason to believe that 


factors in this 
matter in addition to the original cost 
by the thousand feet. Number four, 
in Southern pine for instance, is hardly 
a grade at all; and reputable manufac- 
turers have told inquirers frankly that 
they can not guarantee it to be any- 
thing except that it will be poorer 
than the grades above it. The use of 
these low grades involves waste in 
cutting out defects, and this means 
more carpenter wages. The general 
demand for lower grades has operated 
to hold the prices of such stock to rela- 
tively high levels; so that the spread 
between uppers and lowers has been 
reduced to ridiculously small margins. 

The most serious factor is that 
buildings constructed of this poor 
lumber have but a short life expectancy 
and will render an inferior service 
while they are in use. The very people 
who supposedly are demanding this 
cheap lumber will be disappointed and 
resentful when their buildings fail to 
give reasonable performance. They 
will hold the industry responsible and 
will be ready to listen to the fabrica- 


tors of alien materials. One prominent 
Southern manufacturer has refused to 
sell number four to retailers unless he 
knows that it is to be used for some 
specific purpose where low grades will 
make no difference. 

sut there is some doubt if this de- 
mand for low grades really does reflect 
the considered attitude of the con- 
sumer. There can be no doubt, of 
course, that this is an era of exagger- 
ated economy and that the public is 
low-price minded. But the experience 
of chain stores indicates that along 
with this desire to save on the first 
cost is a compensating appreciation 
of quality; and that people buy as 
good goods as they think they can af- 
ford. This is where honest salesman- 
ship has its opportunity. These 
shrewd advertisers and merchandisers 
carry low-quality goods at a corre- 
sponding price which they advertise 
for the purpose of attracting the pub- 
lic to their stores. But they also carry 
goods of a better quality which they 
find ways of urging upon prospects, 
once the latter are in the store. C. E. 
Snyder, of the Chicago Paint Works, 
who has had extensive experience in 
chain-store merchandising, has made 
the statement that ninety percent of 
prospects who are attracted to the 
chains by advertised low prices act- 
ually do buy the higher-priced goods 
of better quality. 

This experience is not confined to 
chain stores. Quite a number of lum- 
ber retailers have told this journal that 
they follow the same practice and have 
the same experience. They carry the 
low grades in sufficient quantities to 
supply customers if necessary; for if 
they do not have this cheap stuff the 


prospect is likely to go elsewhere and 
then to buy better lumber at the other 
man’s yard. But they are at pains to 
make the simple comparison of prices 
and qualities, and as a result they sel] 
the better material. .One successfy] 
dealer has told us that after watching 
lumber merchandising in many yards 
and during many years he is convinced 
that the dealer who actually pushes in- 
ferior grades is rapidly and unneces- 
sarily destroying his own market. 

It seems more than possible that this 
demand for inferior lumber does not 
reflect the whole attitude of the con- 
sumer. He may be attracted by low 
advertised prices, but in a reasonable 
number of cases he is ready to be per- 
suaded by simple and honestly stated 
facts to pay the additional price for 
better stock. It is quite possible that 
this scramble for low grades repre- 
sents little more, in the last analysis, 
than a panicky competition in low 
prices between dealers; something in 
which the customer plays but a small 








part. The dealer makes the mistake 
of accepting the customer’s first 
word—an inquiry about price—as his 


last word about what he will buy. 
Practical salesmanship, plus an inbred 
desire in customers to do the best pos- 
sible for themselves, can often sell the 
better goods. The importance of such 
selling to the future of the industry is 
incalculable. 

It would be a safeguard for the fu- 
ture of the lumber industry if manu- 
facturers generally would adopt the 
policy of the Southern pine producer 
referred to and decline to sell No. 4 
lumber except where they are assured 
that it is to be resold only for the use 
to which it is adapted. 





Invites Co-operation in Oppos- 
ing Uniform Lien Act 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—Having made an 
exhaustive study of the Uniform Mechanic’s 
Lien Act that has been approved by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and the American Bar Association, 
and that will be presented to various State leg- 
islative bodies for adoption, the Construction 
Industries Credit Bureau of Greater St. Louis 
has decided that this law would be inimical to 
the interests of the building material dealers, 
and it is actively endeavoring to enlist various 
retail lumber and building material dealers’ as- 
sociations in a movement to oppose its adoption 
in the several States. 

A complete analysis of the law has been 
made, with full explanations of the several fea- 
tures of the proposed act that would be to the 
distinct disadvantage of the dealers who supply 
building materials. 

R. J. Tiemann, Tiemann Coal & Material Co., 
is president of the Construction Industries 
Credit Bureau of Greater St. Louis; Julius Sei- 
del, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., is first vice 
president, and Charles A. Beckemeier, Gravois 
Planing Mill Co., is secretary. The purposes 


and services of this organization are briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

By uniting in one organization all the sel- 
lers of materials and the loaners of money 
for repair or construction purposes, it will 
be possible to render many services to the 
~"* “_oc, which would otherwise be impos- 
Sl e. 


Propose Study Council to Aid 
in Designing 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 11.—Plans are under 
way here for formation of a technical group, 
to be known as the Timber Study Council, 
which will devise means of meeting the prob- 
lems of the architect and engineer in design- 
ing structures from wood. Walter J. Ryan, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. executive 
staff, who is president of the Tacoma section, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has called 
a meeting for Feb. 13 at the Tacoma Hotel, 
at which formation of the council will be dis- 
cussed. Architects, engineers and lumbermen 
have been invited to attend the meeting. Similar 
groups for the study of problems of steel, con- 
crete and other construction materials have 
proved exceedingly helpful to men who design 
and construct bridges, buildings and other 
structures, 





Adds Jig-Saw Puzzle to Presi- 


dent-elect's Problems 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 11—Leon J. Kleiner, 
manager of the Pacific Avenue Lumber Co., 
Tacoma retail concern, has made a jig-saw 
puzzle and sent it to President-elect Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, so that the latter may piece it 
together in his spare time, if he has any. The 
puzzle is a reproduction of pictures of Roose- 
velt, Hoover and other governmental figures. 
The design characterizes some of the problems 
facing the incoming president. 





Ordering Lumber for Two 
Colossal Bridges 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 11.—According 
to a bulletin of the Bank of America (Calif.), 
schedules of steel, cement, lumber and other 
materials, as well as labor, for the immediate 
construction of two colossal bridges spanning 
San Francisco Bay at an aggregate cost of 
$110,000,000, promise to be a material aid to the 
national upturn of business. For the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge alone, 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be required. Orders for this mate- 
rial now are being placed. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A Log Transportation Problem 


We would like to get some information about 


logging by tractors. We plan to open up 10,000 
acres of Appalachian hardwoods. We are fig- 
uring costs of respective ways of getting lumber 
to the railroad—putting band mill in the woods 
and trucking lumber 15 miles to the railroad, 
or putting mill at railroad and trucking logs to 
the mill. We have twelve miles of good road 
put shall have three miles of road to build in 
the woods. This is where the tractor might 
be of help.—INQuUIRY No. -2923. 

[To this inquirer, located in North Carolina, 
information has been given about the books 
“Logging,” and “How to Build and Operate a 
Sawmill,” both of which contain helpful infor- 
mation in connection with planning and logging 
and sawmill operation. The inquirer also has 
been referred to well known manufacturers of 
tractors for logging. To anyone interested in 
giving information as to the type of equipment 
best suited for this proposed operation, the 
name of the inquirer will be given upon request. 
—EpITor. | 


Pencil Slat Machines 


Could you put me in touch with some machin- 
ery firms or some manufacturer who has new 
and second-hand pencil slat machines for sale? 
—INQUIRY No. 2921. 

[This inquiry was received several weeks 
ago and the names of two manufacturers of 
machines customarily used in running pencil 
stock were supplied. The inquiry came from 
a lumber company in Oregon whose name will 
be given upon request to concerns in position 
to supply machinery of the type required.—En1- 
TOR. | 


Osage Orange and Port Orford 
Cedar 


One of my retail yard customers is inquiring 
for a source of supply for small quantity ship- 
ments of osage orange and Port Orford cedar 
used in the manufacture of regulation bows 
and arrows. If you can give us this informa- 
tion, it will be appreciated.—INqQuiRY No. 2920. 

[To this inquirer, a commission lumber con- 
cern in a Michigan city, were given the names 
of three concerns specializing in Port Orford 
cedar and three others who specialize in rare 
woods and probably are in position to take 
care of osage orange requirements. To anyone 
in position to supply this material in the sizes 
and quantities desired, the name of this in- 
quirer will be given upon request.—Enrror. | 


Making Jig-Saw Puzzles 


Our attention was caught by a very inter- 
esting article appearing on page 27 of the 
Jan. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
commenting on the present and ever-increas- 
ing jig-saw puzzle craze. This ‘fad is just 
now getting a good start in this section of 
the country. There are quite a number of 
specialty shops which doubtless could turn 
out these puzzles to advantage, and as we are 
in a position to supply the plywoods from 
Which they usually are made we shall ap- 
preciate very much any information you can 
give us which we in turn may pass along to 
our customers in the Southeast who might be 
interested in making or selling these puzzles. 
If you could refer us to someone who is 
thoroughly familiar with the details of mak- 
ing and selling these puzzles it will be 
Sreatly appreciated.—INQuiIRY No, 2915. 

[This inquiry, which comes from a southern 
manufacturer of hardwood flooring, illustrates 
the hold which this lusty successor of “Mah 
Jong,” miniature golf and other fads, has taken 
upon the country. Doubtless it will in due 
Course join the long procession of discarded 
lads; but for the present, anyway, it is provid- 
ing an outlet for some plywood, which is all to 


the good. This inquirer has been cited to a re- 
cent publication dealing with advanced jig-saw 
puzzle making and selling, and also has been 
given the address of a manufacturer of jig-saw 
Readers who can impart any 
further information along these lines are re- 
quested to write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 


puzzle supplies. 


Epiror. | 


Woods for Inlay Work 


We have an inquiry for an 


woods to be used in making an inlaid table top. 
It occurs to us that possibly someone makes a 
specialty of furnishing orders of this kind. If 
you can give us the names of parties able to 
will 


fill an order of this kind, we 
your help.—INquiRY No. 2919. 


[This inquiry from a well known Indiana re- 
tail lumber dealer was referred to an eastern 
concern which specializes in rare woods, par- 
ticularly adapted to the purpose indicated. The 
names of a few other concerns also were sup- 
To anyone interested in 
supplying material of this kind, the name of 
the inquirer will be given upon request.—Ept- 


plied to the dealer. 


ToR.] 


Wooden Snow Fencing for Highways 


I would like to get names and addresses of 
firms that are producing wooden snow fencing 
for highways and whose plants are located in 
seaboard States.—In- 


the midwest or. Atlantic 
QuIRY No. 2918. 


[This inquiry came from a town in 
Carolina and in response the names were given 
of several companies that have advised the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN they were producers 
of wooden snow fencing for highways. These 
concerns, however, all are located in 


Wisconsin and Michigan. 
pared to supply this fencing. 


given upon request.—EbiTor. ] 


We have no record 
of any concerns on the Atlantic seaboard pre- 
To any producer 
interested, the name of this inquirer will be 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Can you tell 


assortment of 


; Eprtor. ] 
appreciate 


to one of the 


interested in 


North 


Illinois, 


purchased to advantage? 
this wood every little while for insulating pur- 
poses in trucks and any information you may 
be in position to furnish will be appreciated.— 
INQUIRY No. 2917. 

[To this inquirer, a wholesale lumberman lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, were given the names of 
several concerns listed 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as being in position to 
supply balsa wood. To anyone prepared to sup- 
ply requirements of buyers of balsa, the name 
of this inquirer will be given upon request.— 
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Balsa Wood for Truck Insulation 


me where balsa wood may be 
We have call for 


in the files of the 


Interested in a Coal Club 


We would appreciate it if you would give 
us some detailed 
Club, which you mention in your pamphlet.— 
INQUIRY No, 2916. 


information on the Coal 


[This inquiry from a retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealer in Pennsylvania referred 


numerous merchandising ideas 


mentioned in a little pamphlet prepared by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a help to dealers 
the development of 
merchandising plans. 
merchandising idea originated and successfully 
used by a retail lumber and coal dealer in an 
important New York city and reported by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative who had 
visited the yard of that concern. 
simple plan of getting people to join a coal 
purchasing club and pay weekly amounts, just 
as they do when joining a Christmas or va- 
cation or other form of savings club to which 
this type of sales appeal may be adapted. There 
was a schedule showing how many weeks, at 
50 cents a week, would be required to accu- 
mulate a fund sufficient to pay for a ton of 
various types of coal. 
using this plan was highly pleased with the 


successful 
The reference was to the 


This was a 


The company that was 


results obtained.—Ep1rTor. ] 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Log thieves have again been 
getting in their nefarious work 
on Saginaw river. Their prac- 
tice is to let logs loose from 
the boom, and afterward pick 
them up in the stream. The 
marks are then cut off, and the 
pieces are taken to the mills to 


be sawed. 
* = * 


Affairs in the East.—M. S. 
Starkweather, a well known 
Boston gentleman, who has for 
years made the subject of pass- 
enger transportation a study 
and for years was superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan rail- 
road, but of late general man- 
ager of the Herdie Phaeton Co., 
has associated with himself J. 
T. Gurney, of Chicago, and 
several Chicago gentlemen of 
means, and formed the Gurney 
Phaeton Co. Mr. Gurney is a 
practical, go-ahead, carriage 
builder, and owns some twenty 
patents on the various vehicles 
he builds. The Gurney phaeton 
is a 2-wheeled affair, designed 
to carry four passengers, is of 





light build, combines strength 
and durability, and is hand- 
somely painted and upholstered. 
A similar line in Boston which 
started a year since, has com- 
pletely revolutionized the hack 
trade, prices from the start be- 
ing dropped to 25 cents, just 
half the old price, and the com- 
pany is doing a large and pay- 
ing business. Chicago is to be 
congratulated on the near ad- 
vent of the Gurney Phaeton 
Co.’s vehicles. 
* * * 

A rich body of cork pine, es- 
timated at 100,000,000 feet, is 
being opened up by the build- 
ing of a logging railway, 12 
miles in length, from Antigo, 
Langlade County, Wis., on the 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western railway. The tract is 
owned by S. Bryant, of Mil- 
waukee; Louis Sands, of Man- 
istee, Mich. and J. H. Weed, 
of Oshkosh, Wis. The logs cut 
on the tract will be carried 
over the new railroad, and cut 
at J. H. Weed’s mill, at Antigo. 





Recently compiled figures 
show the lumber interests of 
Chicago to be as_ follows: 
There are 107 pine yards, and 
six more in south Chicago, 21 
hardwood dealers, one yellow 
pine yard, 15 hardwood com- 
mission firms and jobbers, 67 
pine lumber manufacturers and 
commission dealers. 


. * * 
Saginaw Shingles.—The large 
Saginaw shingle-mill owners 


complain that the smaller coun- 
try mills have this year put 
their produce on the market at 
prices below what the larger 
mills could make a living-profit 
by, and that is what’s the mat- 
ter with Saginaw shingles. 
They also allege that the coun- 
try makes of shingles are of in- 
ferior quality, but they have 
sold well this year, because 
shingles have been high, and 
purchasers have often pre- 
ferred to take the inferior stock 
because they could get it 
cheaper. 
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Outlines Program of Research 
in Southern Hardwoods 


Better ways of working southern hardwood 
lumber are being sought by the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the United States Forest Service. 
In response to requests of southern organiza- 
tions, four studies will be made. The chief 
aims will be the following: To provide consum- 
ing industries with specific information on 
working and machining characteristics of the 
different southern hardwood species; to find 
out whether there is any better way of season- 
ing hardwoods than that now used, particularly 
in the case of oak; to determine the dividing 
line in size and grade between logs that pay 
their own way in logging and milling under 
typical southern hardwood conditions, and those 
that do not. 





Shipping Four Million Feet 


to Belgium 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 11.—Two French Line 
bottoms are due here this month and in March 
to load what is said to be the largest single 
shipment of Northwest lumber for Europe in 
three years. The shipment, amounting to al- 
most 4,000,000 feet, will be taken half on 
Puget Sound. and the remainder in British 
Columbia. The order, placed several months 
ago by the Belgian railroad, will be trans- 
ported on the French ships Wisconsin and 
Winnipeg, and will be discharged at Antwerp. 
The Wisconsin is due here to begin loading next 


week 
—=eo 


To Operate on Federal Loans 
for Unemployment Relief 


Iron Mountain, Micu., Feb. 13.—Dickinson 
County officials are arranging for a supplemen- 
tal loan from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, from which, county officials stated, 
would be taken the $21,000 to be loaned to 
the von Platen-Fox Lumber Co., of Iron 
Mountain, and the Northern Sawmill Co., of 
Sagola, for the operation of the two mills in 
accordance with the unemployment relief pro- 
gram outlined by the Dickinson County board 
of supervisors. Resumption of operations at 
the mills, however, will await the settlement of 
final details of the loan, and the receipt of the 
money. 


County to Use State Wood 
Where Possible 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 10.—Hereafter wood 
will be used exclusively, wherever possible, in 
the construction and repair of bridges in Pierce 
County, Washington. This announcement was 
made here this week by members of the new 
board of county commissioners. Washington 
lumber will be used, they said. The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club and the Tacoma unit of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen have 
waged an aggressive campaign for several 
months to get the county commissioners to give 
preference to wood products in bridge construc- 
tion and repair. 





Two Washington Mills Resume 


CENTRALIA, Wasu., Feb. 11.—The Carlisle 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Onalaska, near here, has 
resumed work following a brief shutdown. The 
mill, the largest inland plant in southwest 
Washington, has started on a schedule of 10 
hours a day, six days a week, for the planing 
mill, and eight hours a day, six days a week, 
for the sawmill. For more than a year, the 
plant had been operating six days a week, five 
hours a day. 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Feb. 11—The logging 
camp and sawmill of the Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co., at Bordeaux, near here, were re- 
opened this week. A crew of 100 men went to 
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work in the mill, and another crew of 40 went 
to work in the logging camp. The mill will 
run three days a week for the present. The 
Mumby company probably will reopen its plant 
at Malone about March 1, putting another 
crew of 150 men to work. 


Short Course in Lumber Kiln 
Drying 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 13.—The fourteenth 
annual short course in dry kiln practice at the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, will be given this year March 20-29, 
inclusive. According to Prof. J. O. Blew, in 
charge of the course, an opportunity is given 
for mill owners, superintendents, kiln operators, 
architects and others concerned with the prob- 
lems of lumber seasoning and wood use to be- 
come acquainted with the latest scientific meth- 
ods in kiln drying. Lectures and discussions 
are arranged in a concise and practical way to 
acquaint the students with a number of impor- 
tant subjects relating to the proper seasoning 
of lumber. 

Losses in lumber kiln drying often amount 
to 25 percent of the lumber used. According 
to the New York State College of Forestry, 
this loss is caused by two factors—poorly de- 
signed and inadequately equipped kilns, and 
lack of properly trained and informed kiln oper- 
ators. It is the purpose of these short courses 
to present to the wood-using industries avail- 
able information on proper kiln construction, 
and to acquaint operators with the facts essen- 
tial to intelligent kiln operation. Students of 
the course, in addition to listening to lectures 
given by specialists in kiln drying, have the 
opportunity to season lumber in the uptodate 
kiln operated on the college grounds. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Indiana Increases Taxes on 
Chain Stores 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 13.—After hours of 
bitter debate, the Indiana house of representa- 
tives passed the chain store license bill by a 
large majority. The bill provides for increases 
in the fees paid by chains in four of the five 
classes, with the higher bracket, exceeding 
twenty, increased from $25 to $100. Rates pro- 
vided for in the bill include the following: One 
store, $5; two to five stores, inclusive, $10, no 
increase; six to ten stores, $25; eleven to 
twenty stores, $50, and all over twenty, $150 
each. The figures apply in each case to addi- 
tional stores over the number stated in the 
lower classes. Representatives opposing the in- 
creases asserted the high tax would paralyze 
industry. A clause to exempt oil company fill- 
ing stations was not admitted. One amendment 
prohibits large chains from organizing into 
smaller ones to evade the higher tax brackets, 
and another amendment defines more particu- 
larly the term “store.” 

—____—_—_—_—— 


Regulate Contract Truck Rates 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 13.—The Indiana 
house of representatives has passed the contract 
carriers regulation bill by a vote of 57 to 35. 
The bill is similar to one which provoked a 
bitter struggle in the special session of last 
year. It would put all contract trucks and 
busses under supervision of the Indiana public 
service commission, allowing that body to es- 
tablish rates, but would except motor vehicles 
used for transportation of farm products and 
newspapers. 


Books Ninn Glew Order 


Forpyce, Ark., Feb. 13.—Industrial activity 
here has been stimulated through the receipt of 
an order by the Drake-Hearnsberger stave mill 
for 150,000 staves. This is the first order for 








staves this concern has booked in over four 
months, according to Mr. Drake, and to fill this 
order will give employment to about twenty- 
five men. 
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Plant to Make Thirty Million 


Cheese Boxes a Year 


CaTHLAMET, WasH., Feb. 11.—Plans for 
building a $150,000 box and shook plant here 
have been announced by H. E. Leash, of Clear 
Lake, Calif., president of the International 
Wood Products Corporation, and by J. L. 
Kraft, Chicago cheese manufacturer. The 
plant will manufacture all boxes used by the 
Kraft Cheese Co. in the United States. “Con- 
struction is to start immediately and the plant 
is to be completed within sixty days. It will 
manufacture approximately 30,000,000 cheese 
boxes a year. Although the company’s present 
plant in Niles, Calif., will not be closed, con- 
siderable machinery from that factory will be 
moved to Cathlamet. The company decided to 
move its activities to the Pacific Northwest be- 
cause of a desire to be near the source of raw 
materials, according to Mr. Leash. 


Hardwoods Add to Store's 
Beauty 


LovIsvILLeE, Ky., Feb. 13—Department and 
other retail stores spent little money on im- 
provements during the last year, but the Kauf- 
man Straus Co., Louisville, was an exception, 
It already had a beautiful store, but spent over 
$60,000 in remodeling and improving it, and 
added some handsome woodwork. A new French 
millinery room is in satinwood and cherry; 
a new evening salon is in mahogany and 
primavera, and a foyer to these departments is 
in birdseye maple and walnut. The fur salon 
was done in black and silver. 








Michigan Mill Resumes 


Mancetona, Micu., Feb. 13—The Antrim 
Iron Co. sawmill here, which has been idle 
since August, 1931, resumed operation Feb. 6. 
It will continue to run for at least nine months, 
officials say, with 100 to 150 men employed in 
the mill and woods department. 


"Renovize'' Campaign Develops 
Huge Volume of Repairs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13.—The Renovize 
Philadelphia campaign begins to assume the as- 
pect of a snowball going down hill, gathering, 
with its momentum some real honest-to-good- 
ness business. 

Last Friday over $20,000,000 worth of orders 
were pledged. This means that, within the next 
few months, that sum will be spent for lumber, 
paint, electrical fixtures, plumbing and other 
building materials and labor by property own- 
ers in the Philadelphia area, embracing other 
towns within a thirty mile scope. And the end 
is not yet in sight. Before the campaign closes 
another ten million dollars worth of work is 
expected to be developed. ; 

The history of the Renovize campaign be- 
comes of interest to other communities because 
of its success. Early in January the executive 
committee of the Philadelphia Federation of the 
Construction Industry decided upon an intensive 
community effort to promote the repair, mod- 
ernizing and remodeling of residences and busi- 
ness properties. The area was subdivided into 
geographic divisions in which groups of trat 
volunteers made a house to house canvass. The 
great response made it necessary to continue 
the closing date of the drive, originally set for 
Jan. 21, and it will be continued until every 
property owner is personally interviewed. The 
general chairman is William A. Law and the 
director in charge is Frank Parker. 

Large placards with the symbol of the cam- 
paign (a hammer, paint brush and trowel), 
were placed in business windows throughout the 
city. The motto adopted was “Renew Your 
Home—Restore Prosperity.” Millions of cir- 
culars were distributed before the canvass was 
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made. They began as follows: 


business for you and good for business.” 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Reno- 
vize Philadelphia Campaign shows how modern 
materials and construction methods can reno- 
The before and after effects are 


yize the home. 


“Repair, Re- 
model, Restore at today’s bargain prices. Good 
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in a home. 


displayed in rooms of actual size, featuring 
every part of the house from cellar to attic, as 
well as exterior treatments. 
been impressed by the wonderful changes the 
expenditure of even a hundred dollars will make 


Every leading manufacturer is represented 


Thousands have 


in this co-operative work. 
ber concerns taking a prominent part in the 
exposition are the Arrow Flooring Corporation, 
the Cromar Company, Frank C. Snedaker & 
Company (Inc.), Hall Bros. & Wood, the Lum- 
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Among local lum- 


ber & Millwork Co. of Philadelphia, and Fritz 


& La Rue. 


Biggest Opportunity in Its History ls Now 
for Lumber Construction--- 


Open 


We are at the beginning of a 
new era in building design, de- 
elared Frank D. Chase, president 
Frank D. Chase (Inc.), engineers 
and architects, Chicago, in ad- 
dressing the annual convention of 
the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association meeting at Chicago 
on Jan. 25. It should bring to 
wood, he added, a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever existed in any 
past generation. This, however, 
is the most critical moment the 
industry ever faced, because it 
will either find its place in a tre- 
mendously enlarged market for a 
new product, or will drop entirely 
out of the picture in the building 
industry. Hopefully, he assured 
his listeners that, with a for- 
ward-looking vision of the im- 
mensity of the problem, and the 
immensity of the opportunity, a 
new era in the lumber industry 
will begin. 


Building of Future Will Be 
Different 


These statements by Mr. Chase 
were based on an exhaustive and 
careful analysis of the new ar- 
chitecture, and the efforts of other 
materials to displace wood in it. 
He clearly pointed out the place 
that wood must take, and what 
it is necessary for lumbermen to 
do to enable their product to take 
that place. The new architecture 
is merely an expression of the 
civilization of the modern age, 
and is not a passing vogue, for 
there is going to be a great 
change in the styles and types of 
buildings. 


Competitive Materials Face 
Problems 

Heavier machinery and longer 
spans are factors beyond the con- 
trol of anyone in the construction 
industry, and have been respon- 
sible for displacing wood in 
multi-story and industrial build- 
ings, while increasing size and 
height have made use of fire-re- 
sistive material imperative. But 
even the steel construction of to- 
day will be obsolete in an- 
other generation, for alloy-metal 
frames, walls and floors, in con- 
Junction with proper’ insulat- 
ing material, will provide such 
greater strength with decreased 
Size of members and of weight, 
that modification of design must 
follow. To these possible devel- 
opments in building, the steel in- 
dustry has been nearly as soundly 
asleep as the lumber industry. 
While the cement plants are turn- 
ing out a better product each 
year, a prominent engineer was 
quoted by Mr. Chase as having 
Said he never accepted. without 
mental reservation the present 
theories and practices governing 
the use of concrete in buildings. 
These two principal competitors 
of lumber are still, Mr Chase de- 
Ciared, practically where they 
were twenty years ago—and that 
'S a good thing for the lumber 
industry. Other new materials, 
however, are constantly being de- 
veloped to take the place of 
Wood, and millions of dollars are 


Declares Architect-Engineer, as He 
Reviews Wide Number of New Uses 
and Old for Modified Wood Products 


being spent by the manufacturers 
of them in developing designs for 
buildings of every size. 


Flexibility Means Home Individ- 
uality 

The natural advantages of lum- 
ber as a building material for 
the future type of home were em- 
phasized by Mr. Chase. “The 
American home owner insists on 
individuality in arrangement and 
appearance,” he quoted a re- 
search report made to the United 
States Steel Corporation, which 
admitted that “no  proprietory 
system of steel panels contains 
features of outstanding merit,” so 
that the field for steel units “is 
restricted,” and two steel con- 
cerns “have discontinued their 
housing business.” Wood, in con- 
trast, because of its workability, 
permits of flexibility of design to 
meet individual tastes. 


Unsuitability of Wood in Present 
Form 


Maximum use of wood in mod- 
ern building, however, will de- 
pend on its being resistive to 
what heretofore have been and 
are its greatest enemies—fungi, 
termites and fire. The failure of 
the lumber industry to offer pro- 
ducts that are protected against 
these destructive agencies is a 
definite, obvious reason—in addi- 
tion,to stronger competition from 
other materials—for the decline 
in use of wood. Destruction of 
untreated wood, by’ termites 
alone, is estimated at forty-five 
million dollars a year, and total 
annual losses by termites, fungi 
and similar agencies amounts to 
about one-fifth of the value of 
the annual timber cut of the 
country. Though wood is a re- 
liable building material, it has 
failed, even when well graded, to 
find a placé in modern building. 

In designing the building of the 
future, asserted Mr. Chase, the 
first consideration will be the 
reduction of dead load or weight. 
For frames of large buildings, 
alloy steel, with four, five or six 
times the strength of carbon 
steel, will be used;- the outside 
covering of say thirteen inches of 
brick or stone or terra cotta will 
be omitted, as will the present 
type of concrete-slab floor, and 
the inside partitions of four or 
five or six inches of heavy tile 
and plaster. 


Will Wood Buildings Scrape the 
Sky? 

Instead, for the outside walls 
there may be used two layers of 
treated wood, insulated with 
wood fiber and protected by dur- 
able paint, with a total thickness 
of three or four inches. It is pos- 
sible that cypress may be treated 


to last indefinitely as an exterior 
wall. It is much easier, Mr. Chase 
pointed out, to nail wood sheath- 
ing to wood studs, than it is to 
weld steel to steel studs. The 
framing of all types of buildings 
within the limits of capacity of 
commercial uses can well be made 
of lumber and treated timbers. 
A nail through wood treated with 
Wolman salts, John Kreer, of the 
American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation, has told Mr. Chase, 
will last and hold forever. Shin- 
gles as roof covering have been 
superseded by other materials be- 
cause they were not properly 
treated, Mr. Chase said. Wood 
scaffolding is not favored because 
of destructive fire losses during 
construction of large buildings, 
and it should be treated to make 
it fire resistive. “How would you 
like to see carpenters on a wood 
scaffold nailing O. G. wood siding 
to cover the exterior of a hun- 
dred-story building?” asked Mr. 
Chase. Though this picture may 
seem absurd, it is not, he de- 
clared, and in making such con- 
struction uses possible, proper 
treatment of wood may yet be the 
salvation of the lumber industry. 


The New Partitions, Floors and 
Millwork 


In inside partitions, the old- 
fashioned stud, but of treated 
wood, covered with wallboard, 
will add little dead weight to a 
structure. 

For floors, wood used to be the 
only material, but there were se- 
rious failures in floors of lami- 


nated untreated wood. Proper 
treatment of floorings should 


bring back the wood floor and 
open up for it a bigger field than 
ever before. 

Wood sash, in Mr. Chase’s opin- 
ion, have given more universal 
satisfaction than any other type. 
When treated, wood sash are 
proving suitable for use in even 
such difficult locations as railroad 
roundhouses. Doors for many lo- 
cations need to be fire resistant. 
The advantages of treatment for 
these products will widen their 
utility, and, said Mr. Chase, 
“every wood sash and door mill 
in the country should be turning 
out a treated product exclusively.” 

Plywood has opened another 
new field for wood because, by 
decreasing the space used for col- 
umns, it makes possible a very 
material increase in floor space, 
and, when it is used between 
floors, while the net vertical head- 
room remains the same, the gross 
or overhead measurement of the 
structure is decreased, with great 
economy. 

In new types of homes, storage 
cellars are becoming almost use- 
less basements and can be elimi- 


nated, for the furnace may be 
moved to the garage, and the 
laundry to the attic, with advan- 
tage, and a timber bearing-wall 
may be used in the future, built 
to a point below the frost line, 
if the timber be properly treated. 

When through methods of wood 
construction likely to be adopted 
in the future, the weight of large 
buildings is materially reduced, 
there will be a corresponding re- 
duction in size and cost of foun- 
dations, for which treated wood 
piles will be more largely used 
at a great saving in cost. 

In industrial plants where 
there is excessive moisture and 
condensation, wood may regain 
its place by being given proper 
treatment, because treated wood 
—for instance in roofs—is better 
and cheaper than the materials 
now being used. 

For the new type of building 
Mr. Chase advocates, and made 
clear that he had always advo- 
cated, the most nearly fire re- 
sistant construction that can be 
secured. Such buildings will pro- 
vide improvement in light and 
ventilation, or, in other words, in 
living conditions, accompanied by 
increases in height and size. In 
them, intelligent building design- 
ers will use all suitable mate- 
rials, and treated wood will be 
among the new and improved 
building materials of the future. 


Better Manufacture and Merchan- 
dising Sought 


To perfect treated wood, years 
of research have been spent by 
the lumber industry. /Mr. Chase 
admitted lack of information as 
to what American Forest Pro- 
ducts Industries (Inc.) proposes to 
do, but he believes the problems 
of wood treatment must still be 
dealt with by the wood preserv- 
ers themselves—with the backing 
of the lumber industry. Research 
in treatment must culminate in 
putting treated wood on the mar- 
ket in form suitable for every 
possible use in a building. Meth- 
ods of both manufacture and of 
distribution must be perfected 
and must be developed simultan- 
eously. Building lumber is al- 
ready being treated at the mills, 
and there is a limited retail dis- 
tribution. The facts regarding the 
trends and opportunities of the 
new construction can be ascer- 
tained and, as the industry sells 
itself on treated wood (as it did 
on trade-marked and_ grade- 
marked lumber), old uses for 
lumber will be re-established and 
new uses will be found. 

Also, simultaneously, the edu- 
cation of professional construc- 
tion men, the architects and en- 
gineers, must go on, and selec- 
tion of properly treated wood 
must be made easy for them, 
while the public also is being 
educated to the advantages of 
wood properly treated. 

The situation outlined by Mr. 
Chase, he declared to be a chal- 
lenge to the lumber industry— 
and one which he confidently pre- 
dicts will not go unanswered. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Department Looks at Conventions 
As They Plan Battle Against Depression 


Alleged “thoughts” 
the conventions. 

The big shows this year seem to have a 
north wind hum in them that promises more 
bracing and maybe better weather. It’s one 
of those things, you know; can’t put your 
finger on them, but it makes you emerge 
from your overcoat collar like a surprised 


while strolling among 





























turtle, to take a look-see. Crowds are bigger 
than some of the boys expected. We fell in 
with some old cronies at the hotel before 
the first convention opened, and they sever- 
ally and by squads-right said there wouldn’t 
be much of a gang out; mentioned everybody 
they could think of, and said he wasn’t 
coming. But they said it as though they 
didn’t give themselves much on prophesy; 
and they were right, at least one way, for 
most of those nominated to stay at home up 
and came. Eighteen hundred registrations 
or so at the Northwestern. Not bad, consid- 
ering everything. In fact, good, not consider- 
ing anything. 


Just Before the Gong 


Maybe the crowds are not better dressed, 
but the visitors gave that impression every- 
where. Perhaps it’s the undertone of pur- 
pose, the straightening up and tightening up 
just before the gong sounds for the first 
round with the building season. There’s 
nothing licked about these boys; sober, if 
you know what we mean, but not smiling 
the sad, beautiful smile you expect to see 
just before the seconds chuck in the towel. 
The big, brave talk about a hundred and 
twenty million people and the richest coun- 
try the sun shines on doesn’t come through 
the loud speaker from every station. It’s all 
true enough, and the boys believe in the long 
future of the U.S.A. But they’re taking 
it for granted and are getting down to cases. 

There’s been a real change in the gizzard 
of the personnel these last few months. 
When the world was somewhat but not mate- 


rially younger, we attended a certain smal! 
conference which shall be nameless. The 
hierarchy in charge did a first-class job; 
served up as nourishing a menu of speeches 
and what-not as any old conference hound 
could wish. Every arrangement pleased, and 
only man was vile. Another of those things 
that escapes the pursuing finger; but every 
time a hard-working speaker dredged up a 
plan or a policy that had some symptoms of 
construction about it, the audience gub- 
merged itself in a fog of spiritual sighs and 
groanings too deep to be uttered. If ever 
we saw an audience enjoying ill health, that 
was the audience. 

The visitors were not interested; or they 
damned with faint praise; or they thought 
of more reasons to the minute for thinking 
of something else than any Sunday School 
class of small boys we ever observed in 
action. We made a hurried score after it 
was mercifully over; and out of seven 
plans or policies or ideas advanced by offi- 
cials and other speakers, six were asphyxi- 
ated by choke damp, and the seventh froze 
to death and fell between the rostrum and 
the first row of chairs. We wondered why 
they had come at all, and when we tried to 
think what it was like and with what to 
compare it, there wasn’t anything in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth which it resembled. 
We thought first that those boys dealt with 
ideas as a cat deals with a captured mouse; 
but never to our knowledge has a captured 
mouse overwhelmed a cat, so we gave it up. 
Probably they had come to the conference 





A LITTLE REVIEW EXHIBIT of some of the means by which retail lumbermen 
have applied creative salesmanship— 


A CORN CRIB with door having boards above waist height set at angle, so 
they may be removed one at time to give easy access to contents no matter 


how full the crib is 


THIS HOG FEEDER is only one of many farm specialties that help maintain 
the sales volume of the Foster Lumber Co., of Republican City, Neb. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT HOUSES of this type are a specialty that has been 
found profitable by the Lehigh Lumber Co., of Allentown, Pa. 


A MILK HOUSE has been put on the farmer's wheels by the Colburn-Fulton 
Lumber Co., of Charlotte, Mich. 
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DEALERS IN A REALISTIC MOOD— 
MAKING THE YARD SEAWORTHY 
AND MAKING IT SERVICEABLE— 
WHEN DISCOUNTS CHANGE 
FROM BUSINESS METHODS TO A 


DISEASE 


to use it as a wailing wall, a crying towel 
or a bored friend who listens until flesh and 
plood can stand no more. 


Quotations on Grit Are Up 

It’s safe to say that these same men 
wouldn’t behave that way now. In fact, 
we’ve seen some of them in action since, and 
they're two other fellows. Whether or not 
car loadings on the increase mean a real 
revival in trade, it’s quite sure that the thing 
called business psychology, because nobody 
knows its real name, is climbing the chart. 

It isn’t that mushy stuff which used to be 
called optimism; a good word put to a bad 
use. That old cream-puff optimism was the 
effort of a man who hoped he was asleep, 
put wasn’t, to wake up and find everything 
a bad dream. It was the hope that nothing 
really needed fixing, and that he could put 
off thinking for a couple of years more. The 
boys know they’re awake, and that things 
are tough as a gas-house bruiser; but they’ve 
hardened down in the last three years, and 
it’s occurred to quite a number that one way 
to deal with a bruiser is to out-slug him. 
It may not be fun, and they don’t really 
enjoy the prospect, but, if punches are to be 
traded with Ol’ Man Depression, they’re of 
the opinion that it’s more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

The war whoops and the exhibition shadow 
boxing have been reduced to a minimum, and 
the boys have been talking about things as 
they are. There are two pretty well marked 
lines of interest or points of departure. One 
of these is economy of operation, and the 
other is creative selling. Sometimes they 
get hitched up together and sometimes they 
don’t, and the proponents of the two ideas 
occasionally fail to understand each other. 


Stopping Small Leaks 

It seems to us that this economy of opera- 
tion program has hit a new level. A year 
or two ago it worked something like this: 
I’m in a jam right now, and I’m not getting 
enough income to cover outgo. But this is 
just a temporary condition, so I’ll take tem- 
porary measures to tide me over until we 
get around the corner, and then I can get 
back to the old basis. It’s tough on the 
men to lay them off, but they’ll not be laid 
off leng, and they can stand it. It’ll not 
hurt the structure of the business to make 
some large emergency savings, for before I‘ll 
need the machinery I can put it all in opera- 
tion again. And so on. That supposed tem- 
porary quality of the situation colored what 
was done; sometimes made the remedies 
more drastic than they needed to be, some- 
times less than they should have been. 

The difference between a couple of years 
ago and the present can be found at this 


point. In this tough-minded year, the dealer 
has a different attitude toward his new 
Plans. Maybe, he says, this is just another 


depression that will fade out pretty soon. 
Maybe. But it’s held on long enough so 
that I know something about how it be- 
haves while it is with us. I'll just gear 
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A 


CREATIVE SALESMAN- 

SHIP has found a fertile 

field in such construction 
as this— 


A BASEMENT made into 
a comfortable, modern 
room at Seattle, Wash., 
with the aid of knotty 


hemlock 


THIS PLAYHOUSE AND TRELLIS at the Peters 
home at Newton, lowa, hints at the possibilities 
of extending the market for outdoor furnishings 


INSULATION of Nu-Wood in the office of the 

Winnetka Coal-Lumber Co., Winnetka, Ill., proves 

to office visitors that this comfort-giving product 
may also add beauty 





the machine up as though it was going to be 
like this for a long spell, and then if im- 
provement comes I'll be in good shape to 
expand. In this frame of mind he takes 
some exact measurements of credit and sales 
methods. fits the methods to the customers, 
and the yard to both. 


A Big Dealer on Little Mistakes 


J. V. Dobson, president of the J. F. Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Minneapolis, one of the ex- 
traordinary executives of the Northwest, 
made a speech on balanced business manage- 
ment that touched high water mark as a 
speech, and at the same time illustrated this 
hard-headed going over of methods that 
overlooks nothing. He deliberately passed 
over many of the factors of salesmanship, 
such as a good looking office and yard, good 
stock well kept, knowledge of services and 
of customers, and the like; not because he 
doesn’t think they’re important, but because 
he chose to talk about something else. That 
something else was stopping the leaks in 
the yard. Right now and for some time to 
come, maybe all time to come, so he said, 
managing a yard isn’t a white-collar job. 
This hiring of extra help while the manager 
wears out an office chair isn’t in the picture. 
Presumably, if the manager is on the trail 
of a house job with at least an outside 
chance of catching up, he’d better keep right 
after it instead of adorning himself with 
overalls and pushing dimension out of a car. 
But if he’s just yawning over Micky Mouse 
in the front office, Micky can and will wait. 

There are little charges for long-distance 
calls and telegrams that can be saved by a 
little foresight. There is wastage of station- 
ery and pencils. Maybe you think these are 
not important. Everything is important, and 
of not the least importance is the frame of 
mind that watches all the time and makes 
every cent do a cent’s job. 

This frame of mind pays big dividends in 
one department of salesmanship, by curing 
what Mr. Dobson calls the “Disease of Dis- 
counts.” You know what it is. In its 
smaller manifestations, it throws off the odd 
cents when John Doe buys a couple of boards 
for cellar shelves. In its larger aspects, it 
































knocks off something in deference to compe- 
tition. That’s a polite way of saying a thing 
Mr. Dobson was blunt about; namely, that 
the salesman is scared. Sometimes he’s so 
scared he falls down before he gets hit. Mr. 
Dobson told about one such encounter. The 
man selling the bill thought he was up 


against the competitive buzz saw, and 
knocked off a generous corner just to get it 
knocked off first; explained how and why 
he had to do it and all that, in a highly 
plausible way. But some unimaginative 
adding machine went into action, and found 
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an error in addition amounting to $100, 
and for once this error was in the com- 
pany’s favor. There wasn’t much to say 
about that. The bill wasn’t lost to competi- 
tion because of that hump in the price. 


A Discount Record 


Mr. Dobson states that his yards keep a 
record of these discounts, charged to a spe- 
cial discount account. For several years, 
these discounts have run about six percent 
on sales. No yard can get clear away from 
discounts, but, in Mr. Dobson’s opinion, “We 
retail lumbermen are allowing annually 
thousands of dollars in discounts that could 
be saved by better merchandising, better 
salesmanship, a more thorough knowledge of 
building and building materials and, last 
and most important of all, by more courage.” 
Not a little thing when you put it that way; 
for those discount percentages come right 
out of profits—if there are profits enough to 
cover them. Not the least importance of an 
exact and non-skidding knowledge of these 
things is that such knowledge stirs a lot of 
us up to see if we can’t add that something 
to salesmanship that will take us out of 
the competition that just wants to get a 
sale anyway—merchandising, salesmanship, 
knowledge of building and materials. 

This’ll be enough to illustrate the hard- 
headed way in which dealers are fitting costs 
to things as they are. Perhaps we should 
add the item of collections. That’s coming 
in for a lot of new backbone, too. What- 
ever is done about the old, easy credits of 
pre-depression days, the new credits are 
being fitted to new times. Money scarce and 
hard to come by? Sure enough. Don’t we 
all know it! But is that a reason a dealer 
should become a left-handed charitable insti- 
tution by being tender of feelings when mak- 
ing a credit sale, and still more tender when 
collecting on the appointed day? The boys 
say not. They are separating business and 
charity, and, as one of them remarked, they 
collect from a man what he owes even if they 
give it all back to him later in out-and-out 
charity. In the first place, it keeps the yard 
riding evenly on its own keel; and in the 
second place, it stiffens the moral fiber of the 
community. Loose and lost credits are, in 
the long run, no kindness to the customer 
who beats a bill. He gets interested in beat- 
ing the game; and then where is he? And 
where are all the people who have to live 
with him and depend on the good faith he 
has traded for a jumped bill? 


Creating Sales 

Well, that’s one side of the story; the 
fitting of the attitudes and policies of the 
yard to things as they are. The other side 
is different; and while you might not ex- 
pect the same man to be equally interested 
in both, we are inclined to believe that the 
man who is interested in one side is inter- 
ested in the other. And by the same token, 
the yard that lets one ride isn’t so hot in 
grabbing onto number two. This second 
item is the creation of sales. 

Up until lately, at least, there’s been some 
misunderstanding, not to mention temper 
and gooseflesh, mingled in this idea of sales 
creation. The boys who refused to touch it, 
even with rubber gloves, seemed to think 
it consisted in grabbing the first citizen en- 
countered on the street and wringing an 
order out of him. They didn’t do that when 
such methods had a better chance than they 
do now. It wouldn’t have worked either 
time, except by pure accident. 

The sales-creation advocates call attention 
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to some background facts that, in one form 
or other, can be collected anywhere. If you 
let the average customer buy just as he hap- 
pens to get into the notion, you’ll not sel) 
much in good times or bad. And, properly 
understood, this isn’t good for the customer, 
even when carefully measured in terms of 
his own interests. This isn’t the matter of 
robbing him politely for his own good. It 
isn’t robbing him at all. It’s bringing tech- 
nical knowledge to bear upon his fullest in- 
terests, showing him what careful purchases 
will do to improve the efficiency and beauty 
of his home. 


Elastic Methods 


Plenty of people have a hard time getting 
hold of bare necessities. All right; creative 
salesmanship consists of getting them those 
bare necessities in qualities that will best 
suit their needs, and on terms which they 
can meet. But plenty of other people have 
more money than that. Those who should 
know, tell us that there are millions in pur- 
chasing power that is not being used. 
Creative salesmanship in that case helps 
these people, too, get suitable purchases that 
are fitted into complete and usable units. 

In our business, we usually call it unit 
selling. That sort of thing can be as simple 
or as elaborate as conditions justify. It may 
consist of selling a farmer the right species 
of lumber to make a hog trough, the hard- 
ware to put it together, and the plan to 
make it. Or it may consist of selling a pack- 
age house with the design, finish, plumbing, 
heating, lighting and decorations synchro- 
nized into a complete picture that will hold 
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its own in domestic efficiency, economy of 
operation and lasting beauty. That last mat. 
ter of style, in house construction and finish. 
ing, comes pretty near to carrying the big- 
gest half of the lasting value of the invest- 
ment. Or it can pause at any suitable place 
between the hog trough and the finisheg 
house. People are most interested in com- 
pleted articles. They can understand com- 
pleted wholes when they don’t know a joist 
from a cotter pin. 

These are the things the boys seem to 
come back to at the conventions—in terms 
as hard and practical as a hammer and gay. 


They’re keeping the yards solvent by 
plugging the little leaks. They’re lift- 
ing the depression as a_ whole by 


fitting services, in a constructive way, to the 
public’s reasonable wants. A man might do 
his own bookkeeping and unload his own 
cars and make his own deliveries and gel] 
for cash; and if, because he did nothing else, 
his customers lived in their old houses and 
made no remodeling improvements, lost what 
beauty of domestic surroundings they may 
once have had, and settled down to a scared 
holding of their purchasing power in inac-. 
tivity—that community would be in a state 
of stagnation or worse. His economies in 
the long run would profit the dealer less 
than nothing. If we get the drift of these 
conventions, the dealers in attendance are in 
a hard-headed mood. But they’re not bone- 
headed. They’re getting ready in a practi- 
cal way to synchronize economy of operation 
and creative selling to the actualities and 
potentials of the people back home. They’re 
sharpening a stick for Ol’ Man Depression. 


Dealer Devises Manual—Aijds 
Managers to Sell 


(Continued from front page) 


year can be worked out. The same estimation 
can determine the amount of paint needed each 
year. By carrying these figures out in terms 
of yard prices it was possible to fix the normal 
annual sales in each community of lumber, roofs 
and paint. This tabulation has not been used 
as an old-time sales quota, but it becomes a 
check list; and if a dealer finds he is falling 
below the normal in any of the three lines he 
knows that he should give special attention to 
that line. 

It is at this point that the sales manuals 
come into service, telling the managers how to 
go about it. Mr. Alcorn could find nothing of 
the sort on the market, and so he prepared his 
own. The preparation did not involve much 
direct outlay of money, but it did call for 
much time, inquiry among manufacturers and 
digestion of facts. 

The books are typewritten or multigraphed 
on ordinary sized letter-head paper and are 
bound in flexible covers. Each makes a large 
volume; and while some are thicker than 
others they usually run to several hundred 
pages. The books are indexed with tabs along 
the outer edge of the pages so that any de- 
sired section can be found at once. 

Each book falls roughly into two divisions. 
The first deals with general information about 
materials in the department in question; insu- 
lation or millwork or fencing. It fits these ma- 
terials into the customer’s scheme’* of things; 
his work, his comfort and his profits. It tells 
how and why these things are good invest- 
ments; and several of the books have sample 
imaginary sales dialogues with a customer in 
which the usual objections are raised and are 
answered in a practical way. This first divi- 





sion has to do largely with practical dealings 
with the customer. It is salesmanship of a 
broad and constructive kind. 


The second division deals with the materials 
themselves and gives the manager the practi- 
cal facts about these materials. This second 
part of the book is made up of facts and infor- 
mation furnished by the manufacturers of the 
goods handled by the yards. Each manufac- 
turer has a section of his own; and it consists 
in part of typewritten material prepared espe- 
cially for the manual and in part of printed 
advertising and catalogues and other printed 
material carrying the special message of that 
manufacturer. Since the manual is intended 
for the manager and not for the customers, 
competing claims and arguments are included; 
such as those of wood shingles and manufac- 
tured roofing, wood posts and steel, different 
types of insulation and the like. It is impor- 
tant that the managers should be familiar with 
these competing claims. 

New facts and new materials appear from 
time to time, so it is Mr. Alcorn’s plan to call 
in the manuals once a year for revision and 
additions ; something that can be managed eas- 
ily because of the fact that the books are loose- 
leaf in form. New facts, new arguments and 
better methods of approach are collected con- 
stantly and are kept in a file in Mr. Alcorn’s 
desk. 

“The line of manuals is not complete as yet,” 
Mr. Alcorn said, “but those which have been 
in use have been life savers. We have suc- 
ceeded in this way in increasing the sales in 
several lines, even in the midst of the depres- 
sion. It gives the managers a more complete 
understanding of the goods we handle, and it 


makes clear that these lines are of no value to 
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ys until they are actually fitted and adapted to 
the customer’s needs and understanding. It puts 
salesmanship on an intelligent and practical 
basis. ; 

“We are tying all our sales efforts together ; 
newspaper advertising, window displays, direct 
mail and personal contacts. Each fits into the 
picture of getting our goods and our customers 
together in a way that will give them the great- 
est service and us the most satisfactory sales. 
We have worked out a schedule showing in 
which months each line normally has the best 
sales. This shows us when to begin advance 
promotion to prepare for these natural sales 
seasons, and in several lines it has helped us 
spread these sales through other parts of the 
year. 

“ “Not the least valuable part of the business 
is that we are making ourselves experts in the 
lines we handle and are becoming known in 
our communities as such. This means that we 
know our goods in terms of the customer’s needs 
and point of view. Wholesale salesmen come 
in here, knowing all about their own lines and 
nothing else. They have little conception of the 
well-rounded sales service which a modern yard 
must have if it satisfies its customers; and so 
their kind of knowledge is just raw material 
for us. We have to change it around until it 
tells a story our customers can understand and 
appreciate. If we are to sell insulation or roofs 
or fencing to a farmer, we have to know more 


End-Piling o 


Information on end-piling of moldings is 
sought by a southern Illinois retailer, who 
writes : 


“Kindly advise us if you have any data re- 
garding standing moldings on end. We are 
contemp!ating remodeling our molding depart- 
ment, and have been giving some thought to 
this method.”—[INguiry No. 2897.] 

3y personal letter this inquirer has been told 
something of the experience of other retailers 
with end-storage of moldings, and furnished 
clippings from past issues showing methods of 
construction. 

One of the most convincing recommendations 
of this method of storing moldings came from 
W. A. Cavin, of the Cavin Associated Yards, 
headquartered at Sturgis, Mich., who says that, 
as a result of a recommendation of an A™MERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative over twenty 
years ago, the end-storage method was adopted 
at all the company’s yards. He feels “perfectly 
sure that there is no other way quite as good 






















Molding rack formed by 2x4-inch, slanted backward, 
into which are inserted, at slight forward angle, 
28-inch lengths of |-inch iron pipe. The slant of 
Pipe is to prevent molding slipping off.—tL. |. 
Shrader Lumber Co. (Inc.), New Albany, Ind. 
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than just the materials. We have to know the 
farmer and what these things will do for him 
in his individual situation. The manuals are 
helping us do it. We're well satisfied with the 
general idea and are working all the time to 
increase and improve the practical details.” 





"Tech" Students Study Woods 
at First Hand 


Kansas City, KAN., Feb. 13.—For the pur- 
pose of increasing their technical knowledge of 
lumber, the junior and senior students in pat- 
tern making and wood turning of the Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City, Mo., with 
their instructor, S. L. Thornton, recently visited 
the plant of the Frank L. Paxton Lumber Co., 
here. 

The visit was arranged by Mr. Thornton with 
H. E. Morgan of the Paxton company, who, 
assisted by R. R. Nolan and T. J. (Ted) Becker 
of the sales department and E. E. Venard of 
the inspection and kiln drying department, ac- 
companied the visitors through the yard and 
kiln operations. 

The suitability of the various species of 
white pine and mahogany for pattern making 
and wood turning was gone into carefully from 
standpoint of texture and grain, as well as 
that of the economical use of various grades of 
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each for specific types of patterns, models and 
turnings. 

Kiln drying was a subject interesting to the 
students. Mr. Venard pointed out that elim- 
ination of excess moisture is only one of sev- 
eral requirements for kiln dried lumber for such 
technical uses; that the average moisture con- 
tent of the stock must be uniform, that is, the 
moisture content of the core or center must be 
equal in degree to that of the shell or outside; 
furthermore, the stock must be dried free from 
stresses, such as case-hardening, as well as 
honeycomb or surface checks. 

A complete sample display of the woods car- 
ried in stock was examined and the various 
woods discussed as to sources of production, 
quantity produced, and their uses. 

H. E. Morgan, sales manager of the Paxton 
company, states that visits such as this one are 
not uncommon, and that during the season many 
groups from industries and schools visit the 
plant. More than one hundred engineering 
students from the University of Nebraska con- 
stituted one such group. During the national 
convention of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in Kansas City last December many voca- 
tional instructors from near and distant points 
visited the operation, these including DeWitt 
Hunt, head of the department of Industrial Arts 
and Engineering, A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla., who was accompanied by his associate 
professor, C. R. Wood, and several students. 


Moldings Has Advantages 


from the standpoint of easy and quick handling, 
and also from the standpoint of keeping the 
moldings clean.” <A story that appeared in the 
issue of Nov. 12 said that the Meek Lumber 
Co. was using this method, and there have been 















































Racks have deep slant, but space between the 

legs of the inverted V that are formed by mold- 

ing is used to store small articles—A Colorado 
desian 


several references to its use at the Mountain 
States yards among which the Realm has re- 
cently been cruising. 

The desirability of knowing the lengths could 
not be better illustrated than by the case of a 
western retailer, who uses flat bins. He adopted 
a color system for lengths, putting dabs of dif- 
ferent colors on the ends of pieces of molding 
to tell their length. 

Most retailers who use end-storage racks are 
careful to space the horizontal supports in such 
a way that they can tell the length of a piece 


without taking it down for measurement—say 
every two feet. 

An advantage of the end-storage rack is that 
it can be constructed in narrow space, for one 
does not have to count on having a free space 
in front to permit the pulling out of a long 
length. 

In constructing an end-storage rack for heav- 
ier pieces of lumber, one retailer sloped the floor 
backward, so that in tilting a piece out the 
lower end would not slip outward. This detail 
might be useful in a molding rack also. 

Some of the best end-storage molding racks 
that have come to the attention of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN are shown in photographs on 
this page. Readers who have worked out any 
new kinks, which they believe are improvements 
on these racks, are invited to send in photo- 
graphs and descriptions. 






















There are fifty bins in this molding rack, in six 
sections, in an alcove arrangement. Racks are 
3-foot 6-inch wide at base and 2 feet deep from 
wall—Grand Avenue Lumber Co., Chicago 
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Sales Leads May Be Gleaned 
From Newspapers 


It behooves lumbermen to read their com- 
munity newspapers more carefully than ever 
before. Suppose that among the real estate 
transfers printed in one of the papers is 
recorded the purchase of a farm by James 
Carlton. Perhaps a news item states that 
this man Carlton, who has been a bookkeeper at 
the State Bank, has decided to go back to the 
land and rear his family on the farm. We look 
up Mr. Carlton in the ’phone book, and upon 
getting in touch with him, find that he is plan- 
ning to fix up the buildings on the farm before 
he moves. “I shall be at leisure every night, 
and all day Sunday; you might call,” he says. 
And we reply, “How about tonight?” 

Mr. Carlton assents, and we are soon in 
his crowded living room. Finding it will be 
impossible to talk above the hubbub of audible 
study, noisy play on the floor, and other inter- 
ruption, we propose stepping into our car and 
riding down to the office. There we talk over 
what may be needed, aid him in his selections, 
and an hour later we take our man back to 
his home, with a snug order in our pocket. 

But this is not all that the newspaper yields. 
The country correspondence is a gold mine, 
since few farm improvements are made that 
the alert correspondent has not recorded in 
advance. Advertising in the country papers in 
the dealer’s own area of trade is money well 
spent, and a subscription to those papers is an 
investment that will pay good dividends, if the 
paper is carefully studied and the hints gained 
therefrom are acted upon. There is hardly an 
issue of a weekly newspaper in this broad land 
that doesn’t contain at least one hint for the 
lumber dealer. 

Here’s a sample: “Miss Betty Page is plan- 
ning to move her millinery shop in the near 
future, from her present location to the build- 
ing directly across from the bakery.” Will she 
need new shelving? Will she need paint? Will 
she need any other materials in our line? It 
will pay you to find out about Betty’s plans. 

The same paper may contain two closely re- 
lated items. You read that a shower was held 
for Miss Carrie Cecil, whose engagement to 
Tom Price was announced last week. In the 
locals you see an item that Tom Price has 
bought the old Randolph place. Who'll furnish 
the lumber to fix up Tom’s house for his bride? 

If we “haven’t the time to read the papers” 
—and, by the way, that alibi isn’t much good 
these days—let’s put the wife, daughter, stenog- 
rapher, or some other person at work at it, and 
we'll find that “Thar’s gold in them thar 
pages.” 





GREENVILLE, Oun10, Feb. 13.—Orders for ap- 
proximately 16 carloads of building materials 
have been placed with the Ballinger Lumber 
& Supply Co., of this city, by J. F. Gumper & 
Sons, contractors of Fort Wayne, Ind., who 
have the contract for construction of the new 
plant of the Sherman White Produce Co., here, 
replacing the one recently destroyed by fire. 

The job is progressing rapidly, afd the Bal- 
linger company is now delivering the materials, 
which consist of lumber, millwork, brick, ce- 
ment, backup tile and brick mortar. While the 
contractors are from another city, they are 
making earnest effort to employ as much local 
labor as possible. 

When completed this will be one of the most 


modern and up-to-date produce plants in this 

part of the country. The Sherman White com- 

pany also operates plants at other points, deal- 

ing on a large scale in such commodities as 

eggs, dressed poultry, and butter—which they 

manufacture in their own creameries. 
—_—_-_— 


Offers Ten Percent Discount 


ApRIAN, Micu., Feb. 13.—A saving of 10 
cents on every dollar is offered to customers 
paying spot cash for their purchases by the 
Stevenson Lumber & Coal Co., this city. The 
offer became effective Feb. 1. A printed no- 
tice to this effect was sent to all customers, 
reading as follows: 

Effective Feb. 1, we will allow a cash dis- 
count of 10 percent on all of our lumber and 
building materials. 

Pay cash and save 10 cents on every $1; 
25-cent charge for small deliveries under $10. 

Now your money will go further than ever 
before, with this saving. 








Here is shown a “distributor” for 
the valuable printed sales helps which 
manufacturers supply dealers. It 
eliminates waste and keeps the mate- 
rial in attractive and inviting condi- 
tion. This rack was noticed and pho- 





tographed by an American Lumber- 
man representative in the office of the 
Elgin Lumber Co., Elgin, Ill. It is 
made from a piece of Masonite, and 
stands on a rack or frame which 
holds it in the proper slanting position. 
Slots are cut in the Masonite of right 
size to hold the various pieces of liter- 
ature. Shelves behind, spaced at 
proper distances, afford footing for the 
booklets, keeping them from dropping. 
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"Women Like to Powder Noses 
and Shop Downtown" 


Cecil Snodgrass, manager of the Star Lum. 
ber Co. yard at Hardesty, Okla., is ‘dead set” 
against the idea of “ringing door bells” to se- 
cure business. In an interesting letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he gives some reasons 
for his aversion to this policy, as follows: 

A housewife likes to do her shopping with 
a little powder on her nose, downtown, and 
not be bothered by some itinerant peddler who 
wants to make her home his salesroom at a 
time when she is busy cleaning house or 
bending over a wash tub. 

Personally, when the lumber business falls 
to this low method of merchandising, I shall 
take up another vocation. This does not 
mean that we do not call on our customers 
in the interest of service, after a job has 
been sold, or to help plan a job if it be more 
convenient to a customer for us to eall at 
his home. Repeat orders, the life blood of 
the lumber business, depend upon the kind 
of service given, and this service should be 
rendered in a friendly spirit. 


Mr. Snodgrass proceeds to illustrate what he 
means by service and good will, by telling an 
interesting story, which follows: 


Ed Hanson, a share operator of a large 
ranch in my trade territory, was in recently 
and not only invited but insisted that I 
should go home with him for the night. Ed 
is one of those fellows who are your friends 
if they like you, but who leave you entirely 
alone if they do not. I became acquainted 
with him soon after he came here from an- 
other State, and the acquaintance has been 
both pleasant and profitable. 

Ed doesn’t buy a great amount of stuff 
himself, but his influence with the owners 
has meant to us the sale of everything from 
hammer feed mills to creep feeders. When 
the mill gave him trouble, we helped him 
fix it. When his well would not work, we 
furnished a man to help remedy the diffi- 
culty. When some remodeling was contem- 
plated, I was invited to help plan the altera- 
tion. That sort of service was appreciated. 

You can bet that I accepted Ed’s invita- 
tion to go home with him for the night, and 
that I enjoyed the music furnished by his 
wife and two other friends, to say nothing 
of the refreshments, or of the fat quail we 
killed the next morning. 


ates 


vee 





Ed tells me they are planning more im- 
provements and he overheard the owner of 
the ranch tell a customer that we would 
furnish the materials. ; 

I'm looking for more good friends like Ed. 


The yard over which Mr. Snodgrass presides 
is not large, but it is conveniently arranged, 
having office, warehouse and lumber bins under 
one roof. Besides the regular line of building 
materials, paints and builders’ hardware, the 
yard carries a line of farmers’ and mechanics’ 
tools, windmills, well supplies, posts, wire and 
coal. “Many of these commodities are real 
necessities,” says Mr. Snodgrass, “and for that 
reason are very helpful in maintaining volume 
during the periods of inactivity in the construc- 
tion industry.” 

This live concern uses both newspaper and 
direct mail advertising. Newspaper advertise- 
ments are prepared by adapting manufacturers’ 
sales helps, when suitable ones are available, 
otherwise original copy is written, which, Mr. 
Snodgrass says, “takes time, but we feel that 
we are in a better position to write effec- 
tive advertisements concerning our merchan- 
dise than is the average newspaper advertise- 
ment writer.” Which, undoubtedly, is a sound 
conclusion, and in harmony with the good judg- 
ment manifested by Mr. Snodgrass along other 
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lines pertaining to the successful management 
of a retail lumber and material yard. 





Cold Weather Makes Market 


for Ice Houses 


[By C. F. Miller] 


In sections of the United States where ice 
freezes to a usable thickness many farmers 
make it a regular practice to “put up” ice for 
use during the hot summer months. Since the 
recent cold wave there is an abundance of ice 
even in States that normally have mild winter 
weather. Now is the 
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vided for storing twice that amount. This will 
require a storage building 14 feet square and 
14 feet high to the eaves, allowing for saw- 
dust on all sides top and bottom. If drainage 
can be provided the height of building may he 
reduced by digging a pit as with a silo. 





Change of Headquarters 


Rocky Forp, Coto., Feb. 13.—Effective Feb. 
1 the headquarters office of the R. W. English 
Lumber Co., line-yard concern, formerly in 
Denver, was established in Rocky Ford. H. J. 
English, president of the company, is now 





time for the retail lum- 
ber dealer to go after 
ice house business, for 
the ice house protects a 
commodity which must 
be stored on the farm 
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in some business. 

A building in which ice is to be stored should 
be strongly constructed to withstand the load, 
the walls should be air tight and well insulated, 
with adequate ventilation. An excellent type 
of wall construction is provided with drop sid- 
ing and dressed and matched sheathing, with 
building paper between, on the outside of studs, 
and one or more thicknesses of lumber on in- 
side of studs. The space between studs may 
be filled with sawdust, mill shavings or com- 
mercial insulation. Even with well constructed 
walls the ice pack should be surrounded with 
— 12 to 24 inches of sawdust or its equiva- 
ent. 

It is important to keep the sawdust dry to 
insure the maximum of insulation. This re- 
quires good drainage and some ventilation. A 
small ventilator in roof will give sufficient ven- 
tilation under average conditions. Drainage 
may be provided by regular drain tile laid out 
from center of floor of building. A gravel fill 
over the drain will prevent clogging. 

It is advisable to plan on storage space for 
twice the amount of ice required. If 10 tons 
are needed each season, space should be pro- 


located here. The local office is undergoing re- 
modeling to provide facilities for the headquar- 
ters staff. The company operates five branches. 





Wire Fence Is a Leading Line 


With This Dealer 


MatrToon, ItL., Feb. 13.— Barb wire has 
staged a rather strong come-back for fencing 
lately, judging by sales of the McKamy Lum- 
ber Co. “It is cheap,” explained W. N. Mc- 
Kamy, president of the company, when inter- 
viewed by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “and keeps out everything but 
hogs. When a farmer wants to build a hog- 
tight fence now, he buys some of this United 
States woven wire fence here, in the 2-foot 
height, and uses two or three strands of barb 
wire on top for the other live stock. We have 
sold a lot of barb wire this year.” 

Even the passing motorist can hardly fail to 
note what this company sells, because at the 
right of the shed entrance, beyond the attrac- 
tively arranged display windows, is a sign in- 
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forming customers that, besides roofing, this 
company sells cement, plaster, brick, tile, sewer 
pipe, builders’ hardware, millwork, glass, wall 
board, plaster board, insulation; wire and picket 
fencing, and metal and wood posts. 

This dealer handles a complete line of window 
glass, which is kept in neat vertical racks on 
which the sizes are plainly marked. ‘Glass,” 
said Mr. McKamy, “is the best side-line we 
have. Paint is good, too. We put in our line 
of paint last year, and have had good sale of it.” 

One commodity that interested the visitor was 
a stock of quartered western hemlock siding, 
bought from the Hammond Lumber Co. and 
brought out from its Chicago branch. “It is a 
good item when building business is good,” the 
dealer said. “It is a good siding, and we have 
sold it for some nice bungalows. There has not 
been much sold this year, because there has not 
been much building. But it will sell.” 

Retail lumbermen observing the picture of the 
front of this shed, reproduced herewith, prob- 
ably will observe that it is very wide for a shed 
having only one alley, and may wonder if some 
of the stock isn’t a bit hard to reach. But the 
arrangement shown in the other illustration ex- 
plains this, for each of the two side walls con- 
sists of a series of sliding doors, operating on 
two parallel tracks, half on one track and the 
rest on the other. Thus they all can be closed, 
if desired, or any door can be opened to give 
access to any bin, just as the one seen in the 
picture was opened to expose the fencing to 
view. This system is economical of shed room, 
requiring only one alley. Of course, there must 
be space for trucks along the outside walls, but 
this need not be covered, so cost of roof for that 


space is saved. 
—_——_—_ 


Kentucky Farmers Busy Building 


and Remodeling 


LoutsviL_zE, Ky., Feb. 13.-—Prof. J. B. Kelley, 
head of the agricultural engineering department, 
college of agriculture, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, recently announced that in Ken- 
tucky during 1932, a total of 3,525 farm build- 
ings were constructed or remodeled at an es- 
timated cost of $558,148, on plans furnished by 
the department heads, and which on request 
were sent to seventy-eight counties in the State, 
to twenty-one other States and three foreign 
countries. County agricultural agents reported 
that these plans were used to remodel 485 
dairy barns, 253 other barns, 467 milk houses, 
40 silos, 503 brooder houses, 408 laying houses, 
410 brick brooders, 52 hog houses, 185 storage 
cellars, 498 storage mounds, 108 dwellings, and 
116 other buildings. 

Within the so-called Louisville milk area, 
where city health authorities required improved 
equipment to be used in connection with milking 
and handling of all milk entering Louisville, 
plans were furnished to farmers in eleven 
counties, for 45 new dairy barns, or milk 
sheds, remodeling of 927 dairy barns or milk 
sheds, to comply with the law, while 270 milk 
houses were remodeled, and 795 milk houses 
were built. Plans were also furnished to six 



















Left—Shed of the McKamy Lumber Co., Mattoon, Ill. The sign on the shed, at the right, lists a number of the products which the company sells. 


Right—W. N. McKamy opens one of the sliding doors which form an outer wall of the shed, to show part of his stock of wire fence 
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Indiana counties which supply milk in Louis- 
ville, for remodeling 135 dairy barns, for build- 
ing 110 milk houses, and for remodeling 270 


milk houses. 
so 


Two Checks Reward Girl for 
Shingle Booklet 


3ILLINGS, Monrt., Feb. 13.—A capable as well 
as fortunate young lady is Miss Georgia Crist, 
of this city, who recently received two checks 
in recognition of her good work in preparing 
an illustrated booklet on the shingle industry. 
One check was awarded by the Baldwin Lum- 





ber Co., retailer, of this city, and the other by 


the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Ta- 
coma, Wash., maker of Tree Life red cedar 
shingles. Miss Crist, who is the 19-year-old 
daughter of R. J. Crist, employee of the Bald- 
win Lumber Co., is a student of the Eastern 
Montana Normal School, here, and the booklet 
was prepared as a part of the regular work of 
the first-year class in current economic prob- 
lems, taught by Prof. James L. Hawkes. 

The booklet prepared by Miss Crist, which 
won highest honors in the group of 240 stu- 
dents following similar studies, embodied an 
entirely pictorial story of the shingle industry, 
without text except brief descriptive captions for 
the eighteen pictures appearing therein showing 
the progress of red cedar shingles, from the 
standing timber to the yard of the retailer, and, 
finally to their application on the roofs of indi- 
vidual homes. The cover of the booklet was 
adorned by a drawing in color of the outline of 
the “Tree Life” shingle trade-mark of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., with the words 
“Life Time Shingles” hand lettered. 








Informative Booklets About 
Roof Repairs 


No dealer who aspires to be known as the 
building authority of his community—and every 
live dealer has that ambition—can afford to 
overlook making himself an “honor student” 
in all that pertains to roofs and roofing. This is 
self-evident, inasmuch as supplying the material 
for laying new roofs and recovering old ones 
constitutes a large part of the volume of the 
average lumber dealer, not only in cities but in 
the smaller towns and country communities. 

Therefore, manufacturers’ literature that not 
only describes meritorious roofing products, but 
shows how to apply them, and, most important 
of all from the dealer’s standpoint, tells specif- 
ically how to sell them, should be welcomed 
and given a place in the dealer’s information 
file. This applies to all printed sales material 
relating to standard roofing products, but es- 
pecially to the series of compact and interesting 
booklets issued by the Black Gold Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturer of the protective coat- 
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ing for roofs bearing that trade name. It is 
not the purpose here to go into any detailed 
description of this product, as that is done in 
the series of half a dozen booklets prepared 
by the Black Gold Co., some of which bear 
these titles: “Roof Repairing in a Nutshell”; 
“Directions for the Care of Your Roof,” and 
“How to Sell Black Gold.” 

Black Gold, it should be noted, is made for 
lumber dealers exclusively, and is distributed 
solely through that channel. 

Readers writing the Black Gold Co., at the 
above address, and asking for the set of roof- 
ing booklets, will find upon receipt that they 
contain information useful alike to the dealer 





In center W. K. Moore, 
local representative St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., is seen presenting 
a check from that com- 
pany to Miss Georgia 
Crist. Another check 
was presented by the 
Baldwin Lumber Co. 
Right to left: F. C. 
Blick, G. O. Bliden, C. 
J. Baldwin, W. K. 
Moore, Miss Crist, Miss 
Grace M. Richter, Prof. 
James L. Hawkes, R. J. 
Crist, M. V. Blix. Mr. 
Bliden is manager of 
the Baldwin yard at 
Belfry, and Mr. Blick 
of the Billings yard. 





and to the home owner. Probably, along with 
the booklets, the company will also send a 
copy or two of “Black Gold News,” a little 
monthly publication that contains some good 
stuff for dealers. 





Yard Layout Convenient but 
Invites Exposure 


STAUNTON, ILL., Feb. 13.—Reminiscent of the 
“great open spaces” is the yard of the Illinois 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) here, and Manager Fred J. 
Stolze (who also is vice president of the line- 
yard company) doesn’t like the layout over- 
much. 

“The man who designed this plant,” he said, 





How not to design a 
lumber yard. This pic- 
ture was taken from the 
far corner of the Staun- 
ton (Ill.) yard of the 
Illinois Lumber Co. 
(Inc). The _ original 
owner built the sheds 
around three sides of 
the property to avoid 
building a fence. The 
sheds are too open for 
proper protection of the 
lumber. The shed at the 
far left, however, is in 
two sections with an 
alley between, and re- 
duces the difficulty 





“built the sheds around three sides, and two or 
three smaller buildings on the fourth side, which 
abuts on a city alley. That made it so he didn’t 
have to build much fence, which was what he 
was after, and it is easy to reach any part of 
the yard, but the idea is not a good one.” 

“Why not?” inquired an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative who had stopped here on a 
story-chasing foray. “It looks O. K.” 

“Because it leaves the lumber too exposed to 
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whatever bad weather happens along, like this 
snow,” was the reply. “If the sheds were set 
side by side, they would protect each other. We 
have one such protective section now, with an 
alley between it and the original shed, but | 
wish we had more.” 

A glance at the accompanying picture wil] 
illustrate Mr. Stolze’s statement. The writer 
had to wade snow to reach the far corner of the 
yard to take the picture, and the tracks show 
that the yardman had to do the same thing to 
reach the lumber. But there is no denying that 
it is easy to pilot a truck to the desired place in 
this yard when the weather is good and there 
are no snowdrifts. 

This company has three trucks, but uses 
mostly a 1-ton Ford, and occasionally a 3-ton 
Mack. The other truck, a 10-year-old Interna- 
tional, was dismantled last year because volume 
was so low it was not needed and the dealer 
preferred to keep a newer machine on the street 
as this yard’s modern representative in a modern 
world. The International, though, was still in 
quite good running condition and had demanded 
very little maintenance cost. In a pinch it could 
be fixed up for service again at no great cost. 

“T never would buy a truck bigger than 114- 
ton, in the future,” Mr. Stolze said, “for that’s 
large enough. And we never overload very 
much—say, up to 2 tons on a 1%-ton job. It 
keeps the truck’s performance more dependable.” 

It was noticeable that the lumber and special- 
ties in this yard were unusually neatly arranged 
and easy of access. Even the ladders, which in 
many yards are stored high above the shed 
alleys on cross members, were assigned bins on 
the ground floor and were easy to reach and for 
the customer to inspect. Sizes of straight 
ladders stocked include 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20- 
foot, but the 16-foot is the most popular size. 
“That is the most popular size of just about 
everything,” the dealer observed. “I’ve noticed 
that a customer often orders 16-foot boards or 
studding even though he has to cut it, instead of 
buying the shorter pieces. We stock 5-, 6-, 7- 
and 8-foot stepladders, too, but the 7-foot is our 
best seller.” 


Told of Opportunities in 
Remodeling 


Feb. 
retail 
Mississippi, 





MEMPHIS, TENN., 
here last week of 
Arkansas, 


13.—At a meeting 
lumber dealers from 
Tennessee, Kentucky 


and Missouri, a note of optimism was heard, 
due to the fact that the majority of retailers 
feel that 50 percent of the homes built during 








the last century need remodeling and re-styling. 
It was stated by George T. Becholt, manager 
of the Philip Carey Co., in a speech before 
the convention, that if only 2 percent of the 
repair work be done this year, business will be 
good for the retailer. The retail lumbermen 
were the guests of the Fischer Lime & Cement 
Co. of this city, Carey distributor for this 
territory, and the meeting was held at the 
Hotel Peabody. 
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Meeting Price Competition With Display 


Dealers who are bothered with competition 
from yards—either in their own towns or in 
some nearby city—that advertise cheap grades 
of standard items, such as dimension, at “cheap” 
prices—of course without explaining that cheap 
srades will be delivered, will be interested in a 
plan devised by R. M. Carhart, Carhart Lumber 
Co., Randolph, Neb., for meeting this situation. 

In studying this problem, Mr. Carhart was 
forced to the realization, as so many dealers 
have been forced to a similar conclusion, that 
the general public has never been educated con- 
cerning lumber and lumber products beyond the 
point where it might be said that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.” Naturally, there- 
fore, advertisements of nearby city yards, offer- 
ing lumber at prices which to the uninitiated, 
look lower than those of the home yard, find 
ready acceptance. 

“We found that to the public, lumber was 
lumber,” said Mr. Carhart to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “and that our standard grades of 
material were looked on as no better than the 
cheaper stock priced by others, and were being 
compared with it.” It is all right to talk about 
educating the public to the difference, but, as 
Mr. Carhart says, “education in such matters 
is a costly process, and we concluded that it 
would be better to meet this competition with 
the same class of material that our city com- 
petitors were handling. We, therefore, put in 
a stock of a good grade of white fir, which to 


the average lumber user looks as good as, or 
better than, our standard material.” 

The next step was to dramatize the fact that 
this material could be had at low prices, with- 
out directly referring to the city competition. 
This was very cleverly accomplished by displays 
installed in the two windows of an old building 
adjacent to the company’s office, and which is 
a part of the yard. In one window were piled 
18 standard 2x4’s in 8-foot length—this being 
the longest the window would accommodate. 

“Looking back over our records,” explained 
Mr. Carhart, “we found that some years ago 
we were selling this item at $52 per thousand, 
which made this pile worth $4.99. Accordingly, 
we marked this pile as showing what $5 bought, 
in that item, some years ago. 

“In the other window we piled 31 pieces of 
white fir 2x4s, which we are retailing at $30, 
making the value of the pile $4.96, which was 
tagged as showing what $5 would buy today. 

“The display was planned for the purpose of 
showing the difference in what could be pur- 
chased for $5 some years ago in standard 2x4s, 
and what can be bought now for the same sum 
of money in the white fir. Naturally, using the 
white fir for the comparison makes the differ- 
ence a good deal larger than would be the case 
if the same standard 2x4s had been used in 
both piles. We were not trying to tell anyone 
that the white fir is standard dimension, nor 
that it is as good. 


“Strange Truths” About a 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 13.—It is an interest- 
ing fact that Abraham Lincoln, whose birth- 
day the nation and the world has just observed, 
for many years resided at Third and Madison 
Streets, this city, which is the present site of 
the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co.’s Yard A. 

Another interesting fact is that this enter- 
prising retail concern, quick to grasp an. op- 
portunity, saw in this historical association an 
advertising asset, which it effectively capital- 
ized in one of its very interesting series of ads 
headed “Truth Stranger Than Fiction.” This 
advertisement, much reduced in size, is repro- 
duced herewith. 

The series of advertisements, of which this 
is a unit. appeared over a six months’ period 
in the Illinois State Journal. The newspaper 
mat service, embodying the heading, drawings 
and the descriptive text, with the exception of 
the part referring to the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co., was supplied by Baids (Inc.), 
New York. 

When samples of this series were first shown 
the lumber company, W. O. Vredenburgh es- 
pecially was impressed with the idea that it 
could be adapted and personalized to good ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as there were plenty of facts 
and features of the company’s lumber business 
that were sufficiently interesting to enable tying 
into the general scheme of the feature with 
copy so dramatized and localized as to win the 
attention and interest of readers. 

With a view to encouraging regular attention 
to the advertisements of the series the company 
secured location at upper right-hand corner of 
the builder’s page of the Sunday issue of the 
newspaper, having the same location each time. 
The advertisements were kept to uniform size, 
two columns wide by 6% inches deep, in order 
to standardize them as a regular feature. 

_ “From reports which came to us,” said Mr. 
Vredenburgh, “we are of the opinion that this 
series attracted more than usual attention and 
that the facts which our company presented in 
ihe , advertisements were observed with inter- 
est.’ 

The advertisements all appeared under the 
regular heading of the feature, “Truth Stranger 


Than Fiction,” each embodying two or three 
extraordinary facts, illustrated. Then at the 
bottom of each appeared “Another Strange 
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A typical advertisement (much reduced) of the 
“Truth Stranger Than Fiction” series 


Truth,” this referring to some feature of the 
operations of the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber 
Co. Some of these localized statements read 
as follows: 

Another Strange Truth—The building of a 
house each day for 77 years would use ap- 


| 


“Any dealer who wishes to pile two stacks of 
2x4s, or any other yard material, and label 
them so that people can see for themselves 
the difference between former and present 
price levels, will, 1 am sure, get much favorable 
reaction. For this purpose the 2x4s seem to 
me to be the best bet, as they are easier to 
count and make more of an impression than 
other materials would. I see no reason why this 
kind of a display can not be used effectively by 
dealers anywhere who wish to show how much 
more lumber can be had now, for the same 
money, compared with some time ago. The com- 
ment on this display was entirely favorable, and 
there was plenty of it. In fact, several cus- 
tomers told me that it was the most effective 
advertising I had ever done. Be that as it may, 
it certainly did the job for which it was in- 
tended.” 

After this display had been in place for some 
time it was removed and another of somewhat 
similar type was installed, this consisting of a 
single pile of 3¢- by 14-inch oak flooring, with 
a placard stating that the cost of this pile of 
flooring in 1929 was $16, whereas the present 
price is only $9.60. Mr. Carhart says, how- 
ever, that this was not quite as effective as the 
other display, for the reason that, in the first 
instance, the people would stop and count the 
number of pieces in each pile of 2x4’s, while 
they simply glance at the flooring display, read 
the placard, and let it go at that. 


Lumber Yard 


proximately the amount of materials pur- 
chased in Springfield from the Peter Vreden- 
burgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth— Abraham Lincoln 
for many years resided at Third and Madison 
Streets, the present site of Yard A of the 
Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—More than 5,000,000 
miles on the streets of Springfield have been 
covered by the delivery equipment of the 
Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—More than 150 classi- 
fications of building materials, totaling sev- 
eral thousands of different items, are carried 
in stock by Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co, 

Another Strange Truth—Resources of more 
than $1,000,000,000 guarantee the products 
sold by Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—More than enough 
lumber to reproduce every building in Spring- 
field has been marketed through the last 77 
years by the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—The building indus- 
try has led the nation out of every major de- 
pression in our history.—Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—Over 60,000 orders 
a year are handled through our four city 
offices.—Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—The founder of this 
business once rode horseback from Spring- 
field to New York and back because it was 
then the fastest means of travel.—Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—Twenty-one differ- 
ent species of wood in eight separate grades 
are regularly carried in our stock.—Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—2,451 new homes are 
needed here to bring Springfield’s last five- 
year average abreast with normal demand 
and growth.—Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

Another Strange Truth—An increase of over 
3,000 percent in business transacted has been 
accomplished in less than 30 years by this 
firm.—Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 

as 

CREOSOTE is being experimented with in Great 
Britain as a propellant for motor vehicles, a 
small number of which already use it—accord- 
ing to Minister of Transport Pybus in replying 
to a question recently in the House of Commons, 
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OHIO RETAILERS SEEK MEANS| 


CotuMegus, Ou1o, Feb. 13.—The brilliantly 
planned convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, the opening of which 
was briefly reported in preceding issue, brought 
to Columbus one of the largest registrations in 
its long history. As a “Business Revival Con- 
vention,” its program extended beyond the more 
usual subjects of yard administration and 
included a careful consideration of collateral 
lines; presenting in fact a comprehensive study 
of business statesmanship in the relationship of 
the entire building industry to the public. 

On the opening day, Feb. 1, Congressman- 
elect Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, went briefly 
over certain national and State questions that 
are coming up in legislative programs; men- 
tioning the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
proposed tariff reductions, economy in govern- 
ment, foreign debts and the like. He stated 
that in his belief careful legislation is needed 
to recognize nationally the trade association and, 
under public supervision, to permit proper fixa- 
tion of prices and the like. He promised that 
he would study this with care and probably 
offer a bill in Congress. 


Sales Tax Might Relieve Real Estate 


Ralph M. Lucas, Columbus, association coun- 
sel, went briefly over pending State legislation. 
In mentioning taxation he asked members to 
consider carefully the possibility that a sales 
tax in some form, by taking the burden off real 
estate, might benefit the building industry. 

Robert H. Campbell, chairman of the indus- 
trial insurance committee, made an exhaustive 
study of the increasing cost of workmen’s com- 


pensation. This law, passed in 1912, has been 
a success. One reason for increased cost of 
this insurance is shrunken pay-rolls; while 


many of the awards, made in former years, are 
still being paid. This increase can be regu- 
lated in some degree by keeping down unwar- 
ranted claims, making surveys of the charges 
of doctors and hospitals, discouraging exagger- 
ated claims and working for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. 

L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, treasurer of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
then described briefly the reorganization of that 
association, under the secretaryship of Frank 
Carnahan. Offices have been removed to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Lewin dwelt upon the real need 
of a national association to care for national 
matters. He stated that the organization had 
been framed to meet the exigencies of the times, 


and urged that the small charge for membership 
be met. 


Debate Unemployment Insurance 


The final feature of the afternoon was in 
the nature of a debate, or at least the state- 
ment of both sides of the argument about the 
unemployment insurance bill pending before the 
Ohio legislature. Stanley B. Mathewson, of 
the governor’s commission stated that unem- 
ployment is an insurable risk. The proposed 
method is to assess the employee one percent 
of his weekly wage, while the employer pays 
two percent of this wage. This provides half 
pay, up to the limit of $15 a week for 16 weeks, 
allowing for a certain number of weeks to in- 
tervene between the beginning of unemployment 
and the payment of the insurance. He stated 
that the Ohio plan is genuine insurance and not 
a dole. It would, in his opinion, have kept many 
men at work during the depression; for with 
spending power there would be goods sold and 
men employed in selling them. 

George B. Chandler, secretary of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared to argue that 
the proposed insurance is a menace to the build- 
ing industry. He stated that unemployment is 
not predictable and hence is not an insurable 
risk, that it has failed wherever tried, that esti- 
mates of the cost of administration were too 


Study Trends in Home Demand, Design, Mill Fabrication— 
Remodeling Campaign and Personal Salesmanship—Cash 
and Credit Terms of Sale—Methods for Financing of Homes 


low and that distinguished groups studying the 
specific plan have reported against it. 

The Thursday morning session, Feb. 2, opened 
with a film of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
shown by courtesy of Arthur Bevan, presenting 
the shingle-making and shingle-using industry. 

W. H. G. Kegg, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio, made a tech- 
nical analysis of insurance contracts. 


Small House Fabrication 


Walter F. Shaw, American Forest Products 
Industries (Inc.), discussed the menace of new 
competition as represented by the fabricated 
house. Beginning with the statement that the 
country is going through another period of 
“nervous architecture,’ Mr. Shaw advised the 
lumbermen not to 
ignore the new archi- 
tecture, but not to 
adopt it too soon. 
Moderne type suits the 
purpose of the fabri- 
cators ; but if it proves 
lastingly popular it can 
be produced in ma- 
terials carried by lum- 





H. W. BALLINGER, 
Springfield; 
New President 


ber yards. It is the 
lumberman’s job to 
produce the house the 
public wants, out of 
yard materials and by 
the labor of the tra- 
ditional crafts. The Ww. 
small house is the im- 
portant field for the 
dealer; and the small 
house deserves to be well designed and sub- 
stantial so that it will maintain its values. 
It merits modern equipment and should be ca- 
pable of receiving later developments, such as 
air conditioning. Mr. Shaw mentioned a num- 
ber of new developments in wood utilization. 

W. D. Sawler, of the Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, Chicago, followed with an ad- 
dress, illustrated by pictures of good and bad 
styles, on the importance of good design in 
houses; to maintain their values and to add to 
their comfort. He deplored the new and freak 
styles as unnatural and ugly and as playing into 
the hands of fabricators. He described methods 
of assuring the buyer good design. 

Paul E. Kendall, of Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation, stated in beginning his address on 
“Fabrication in Our Own Industry” that the 
present is a promising period. Most articles 
that customers refrain from purchasing do not 
produce a cumulative demand; but residence 
construction does. Wood, the renewable mate- 
rial, has a long and enviable reputation in the 





G. ANDERSON, 
Franklin; 
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construction field. He then described the re- 
finement of lumber in partially fabricated form; 
the Enterlock principle, by which three-fourths 
of the lumber in house construction can be cut 
at the mill, ready to be put into place by the 
carpenter. He mentioned some objections and 
stated that this is not “ready-cut” lumber in 
the usual sense. It can be carried in stock, and 
from it any house can be erected. It is a 
means of meeting the fabricator’s claims, it 
keeps the dealer and the carpenter in the pic- 
ture and helps hold the public to the use of 
wood. 


Commends Fair Price Competition 


Dr. Spurgeon Bell, director of the bureau 
of business research, Ohio State University, 
opened the afternoon session with an analysis 
of building movements and trends since 1875. 
He stated that the building curve is a good 
index of general prosperity. A partial recoy- 
ery during the present depression gave promise 
that the difficulties were being solved, when a 
new crop of bank failures shook confidence 
again. In Dr. Bell’s opinion, if the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation could have been func- 
tioning early enough to have prevented these 
failures the depression might have been short- 
ened by a year. He especially commended this 
association’s “One Fair Price” policy; for the 
competition which leads a dealer to take a job 
at cost, just to keep going, not only prevents 
his making a profit on that transaction, but helps 
depress the general price level to an extent 
that will be ruinous to the whole industry. 


Round Table Discussions Begin 


At this point the Round Table discussions 
were opened by Joseph Murphy, of Urbana, 
with a statement about credit and collection 
policies. He told of his experiments with dis- 
counts on bills paid by the 10th of the month; 
beginning with two percent, then going to seven 
and finally to five. Losses on credits became 
so serious that the yard went to a modified 
cash basis. A list was made up of more than 
500 people who had discounted their bills, and 
to these the old terms of five percent discount 
by the 10th were continued. Those failing to 
pay as agreed are placed on a no-credit list; 
and overdue accounts are followed persistently 
by letters and calls until they are settled. “For 
years,” Mr. Murphy said, “the industry has 
followed a wrong policy. It has rewarded those 
who fail to keep agreements and penalized those 
who pay cash.” Mr. Murphy gives no discount 
to contractors. Why, he asked, should a dealer 
give a discount to a contractor and then prac- 
tically finance his business? 


Jud Yoho, Youngstown, told of starting a 
“Lumberteria,” a name which he trademarked. 
This was on a cash basis, and lumber was 
priced by the piece. Later, to increase volume, 
the idea was given up; but since then Mr. 
Yoho has gone to a modified cash basis. 

R. E. Saberson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Corpo- 
ration, St. Paul, Minn., in answer to a question 
stated that the cash idea is being considered 
seriously in the Northwest, but that as yet it 
is more a hope than a fact. There is a growing 
conviction that fair credit and price policies 
must be adopted. 

Secretary Torrence said that the policy of one 
fair price, which the association is fostering, 1S 
being hampered by the lack of uniform terms 
of sale. Homer Ballinger, Clark County Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, echoed this and stated that 
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TO REVIVE ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 


Closer Co-operation Among Lumbermen and With Allied 
Interests Sought—Compensation and Unemployment Pro- 
posals Are Discussed — Reduction in Rail Rates Urged 


variations in terms of sales can be used as 
unfair competitive tools. 

B. R. Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Asso- 
ciation, made a brief and earnest plea for fair- 
ness and exactness in supplying species and 
grades specified. Specifiers, he stated, are re- 
fusing to do the police work of the lumber in- 
dustry ; and as substitutions are made in filling 
orders, these specifiers are abandoning lumber 
and using other materials. 

O. P. Perkins, vice president of G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Co., Elwood, Ind., discussed salesman- 
ship and illustrated his statements from his own 
experience as a merchant and sales manager. 
He mentioned the matter of teaching employees 
how to sell, pushing nationally advertised goods, 
offering easy payments, but hard credits, follow- 
ing leads and seeing sales from the buyer’s 
viewpoint. He indicated that there is a market 
even in depressed times; but it must be found 
and cultivated actively. 

Ross C. Kuhlman, Cincinnati, then described 
in detail the famous longleaf versus shortleaf 
case in his city, in which he took the necessary 
means to see that in a sale to the city the speci- 
fications were followed. He stated that it is a 
great service to the industry to police the filling 
of orders, to see that specifications are followed ; 
no matter who is hurt. 

F. D. Holmes, Columbus, then described the 
more exact statements required by banks from 
lumbermen who want to borrow money. He 
quoted unflattering statements by bankers about 
the statements they receive, and he indicated 
by illustrations the proper methods. 


Praises Fine Lumber Display 


R. E. Saberson, in making his scheduled ad- 
dress, mentioned his pleasure at Seeing the splen- 
did lumber display prepared by the Columbus 
lumbermen. After analyzing the position of 
lumber in current merchandising he made a 
plea for co-operation among manufacturers, re- 
tailers and consumers; stating that this com- 
prised a “three-legged stool” which will fall un- 
less all three supports are there. He commended 
Mr. Murphy’s statement that it is wrong to 
penalize the cash buyer and to reward the slow 
payer. He warned against the “gyp” contractor 
as a factor which will eventually destroy the 
industry. There is a market available now to 
the salesman who will look for it intelligently. 
Mr. Saberson urged dealers to stop being hob- 
byists, who do one or two things well, and to 
create a rounded-out merchandising program. 


Governor Presents Yard Awards 


At the banquet Thursday evening, Governor 
White, of Ohio, spoke briefly. He announced 
the appointment of A. C. Davis, of Columbus, a 
veteran lumberman, as a member of the State 
Housing Commission. He also presented the 
Prizes in the Clean Yard Contest. The first 
prize in the Class A group went to the Stephen 
Lumber Co., Upper Sandusky. The first prize 
in the Class B group went to the Osborn Lum- 
ber Co., Osborn. Among the entertainment fea- 
tures at the banquet were several harp solos by 
Muriel Dunlap, daughter of R. L. Dunlap, well- 
known lumber retailer of Mentor, Ohio. 


Home Finance Is Friday's Topic 


Friday was Home Finance Day; and it was 
arranged as a mass meeting of building mate- 
rial men, building and loan executives, officers 
of allied trades organizations and Home Loan 
Bank officials. 

Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, presided; and 





in his opening remarks he stated that lumber- 
men have long tried to form a working alliance 
with building and loan people to set minimum 
construction standards. There is even greater 
need for such co-operation at a time when 
there is unfair propaganda against the loan as- 
sociations in the State and critical legislation 
pending. The two groups, working together, 
can put men to work in a great repair and reno- 
vation campaign. 

The Friday sessions were attended by large 
crowds. Several hundred men of the loan asso- 
ciations and allied interests were present as 
guests and took part in the earnest discussions. 

Harry Kissel, chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board of Cincinnati, then described the 
true function of the Home Loan Bank. He paid 
a high tribute to the 
loan associations for 
their century of work 
in aiding home build- 
ing. The Home Loan 
Bank is a long needed 
second line of defense : 
a credit pool upon 
which the associations 
may draw when there 
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is a demand for addi- 
tional credit or when 
deposits are withdrawn 
more rapidly than 
loans can be collected. 
It is the first agency 





ARCH C. KLUMPH, 


Cleveland; created by the govern- 
Presided on Home ment to care for urban 
Finance Day real estate financing. 


Mr. Kissel described 
the organization of the bank and the facilities 
it will have. He explained away objec- 
tions, such as that to the one-year loan pro- 
vision. It is impossible to tell exactly the cost 
of operation, and the bank, until it is under way, 
can not commit itself in regard to interest rates 
for a longer period. While the money loaned 
will not be ear-marked, loans will be made in 
the following order of preference: Remodeling ; 
payment of taxes on property upon which mort- 
gages are held; new building; stopping fore- 
closures where it can be done; payment of obli- 
gations and withdrawals. 


"Putting Men Back to Work" 


A. E. Albright, secretary of the Akron Sav- 
ings & Loan Association and president of the 
Ohio Building Association League, in introduc- 
ing his topic, “Putting Men Back to Work,” 
mentioned briefly some of the criticisms made 
of late about Ohio loan associations and made 
answer to them. He said the only real solution 





to the problems which trouble the associations 
along with all people is the putting of men back 
to work. When this is done, all other difficul- 
ties can be met. This depends, in the building 
industry, upon the return to building and loan 
services. These services will make possible a 
renovation campaign, which is the best hope of 
the building industry men. 


At the afternoon session John Wyman, public 
relations counsel, Home Loan Bank Board, Cin- 
cinnati, described briefly the Cincinnati plan of 
co-operative remodeling promotion. The major 
objective is to nut men to work. There is no 
need at the moment for a major program of 
new construction; aad so the decision was 
reached to attack modernization. Some 85 per- 
cent of all American houses need more or less 
repair. The loan associations in Cincinnati 
formed a bureau to handle the matter. Many 
houses already carrying a mortgage are in need 
of repairs. Often the mortgages are small or 
have been amortized until an additional loan 
can be made. The application is made; the as- 
sociation appraises the risk and grants the loan; 
or if that particular association can not make 
more loans the customer is sent to the bureau. 
In any event the bureau is informed, is given 
the name of the contractor involved, and has 
this contractor sign an agreement to grant a 
discount of 2 percent which goes to the bureau. 
The contractor in turn gets a 2 percent discount 
on the materials he buys and so stands the dis- 
count only on his labor. This 2 percent, going 
to the bureau, is used in intensive advertising. 
The cost of operating the bureau is trifling; so 
some 96 percent of the money collected goes into 
honest and effective advertising, to overcome 
the inertia which the depression seems to have 
laid on the minds of most people. 


Ross Kuhlman in elaborating on this brief 
description stated that since the campaign has 
been in progress, deposits in the Cincinnati loan 
associations have been increasing. The move- 
ment is not charity, so far as the loans are 
concerned, for the equity must be in the prop- 
erty. It is not encouraging speculative building, 
but it is encouraging repair. Under this system 
the money is set aside and goes to the contractor 
and the material man without the slightest 
worry on their part. It is a cash proposition. 

L. R. Putman, Chicago, stated that while pro- 
duction of building materials is a national in- 
dustry, building is local. He outlined a method 
of enlisting the local newspaper man in promot- 
ing building. 

James V. Davidson, member of the Home 
Loan Bank Board, in discussing the matter of 
securing the depositors’ co-operation, went over 
the facts in regard to Ohio loan associations 
and indicated that they are suffering from 
thoughtless criticism. He described some meth- 
ods used in meeting current emergencies. 


Thomas J. Donnelly, secretary of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, said he appeared on 
the program largely as a gesture of good will. 
He pledged organized labor’s assistance in any 
constructive plans. 

James A. Devine, secretary of the Ohio Build- 
ing Association League, presented some statis- 
tics indicating the strength of the loan associa- 
tions and the character of deposits. Of about a 
billion dollars entrusted to the associations in 
the State, 77 percent is in accounts of $500 or 
less. He told many stories of the services of 
the associations and quoted Henry Ford to the 
effect that times of depression are really good 
times ; when people think and get their feet back 
onto the ground. Valuable factors survive de- 
pressions, and damaging factors disappear. 


Officers Are Elected 


Officers of the Ohio association are elected 
by the directors, and the directors in turn are 
elected by local groups. The following officers 
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were announced for next year: 


President—Homer Ballinger, Clark County 
Lumber Co., Springfield. 
First vice president—W. G. Smith, Lyman- 


Hawkins Lumber Co., Akron. 
Second vice president—Ralph 

West Side Lumber Co., Lancaster. 
Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, Franklin. 


Oberdorfer, 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the directors: 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers express to Governor White, of 
Ohio, its thanks for the appointment of A. C. 
Davis, of Columbus, as a member of the State 
Housing Commission and that the association 
extend to Governor White its appreciation of 
his recognition of the lumber industry by this 
appointment. 

WHEREAS, The building industry is at the low- 
est ebb in many years, due to various causes, im- 
portant among which is the high level of freight 
rates, which, by the way, average on all building 
products from 75 to 100 percent over 1914; 

Resolved, That the organization place itself 
on record as favoring an immediate reduction of 
all rates back to the 1914 levels. 


Exhibits Are Numerous 


The exhibits by manufacturers in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel were large and complete. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the extraordi- 
nary exhibit of lumber presented by the Colum- 
bus dealers. W. L. Whitacre had this matter 
in charge; and with the aid of various local 
dealers, several manufacturers’ associations and 
a number of individual manufacturers he as- 
sembled a display that would be a credit to the 
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Century of Progress Exposition soon to open 
in Chicago. 

Entertainment, in addition to the banquet 
which has already been mentioned, consisted of 
a stag dinner and athletic carnival on Wednes- 
day evening, the luncheon of the Old Guard 
and the Salesmen’s association, and various 
theatre parties, sight-seeing trips, teas and the 
like for the ladies. 
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Old Guard Foregathers 


Co_uMBus, OuIo, Feb. 13.—The famous Old 
Guard as usual held its luncheon meeting during 
the Ohio convention. Its membership consists 
of those who have been engaged in the lumber 
business for 25 years or longer. There were 
15 present who have been lumbermen for more 
than 50 years, and 20 who have been in the 
business for forty years or longer. The officers 
are Walter L. Whitacre, of Columbus, and John 
P. Bartelle, of Toledo. Brief speeches were 
made by L. R. Putman, Chicago; Elam Artz, 
Dayton, and Elihu Doddington, Columbus, 

The following members have passed away 
during the last year: K. K. Mitchell, Louis 
Wuichet, John Meyers, D. O. McFarland, 
Frank H. Lumbert, Gomer R. Richards, J. F, 
Prendergast, Walter Cook, H. C. Creith, Adolph 
Braun, Edward H. Giesy, U. S. Harris and 
Frank N. Snell. 


Salesmen Hold Annual 


Co_umeus, Oun1o, Feb. 13.—The Union Asgso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
held its annual meeting in connection with the 
Ohio convention and joined in the luncheon with 
the Old Guard. Fourteen members died during 
the last year, and to estate of each was paid 
the sum of $200 death benefit. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Harry W. Fagin, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—F. A. Schulz, Columbus. 

Secretary-treasurer—John P. Bartelle, Toledo, 

Directors—C. F. Bauer, Akron, and John §S. 
Street, Chillicothe. 





This is Mr. Bartelle’s 27th year in office. 


iscuss Larifts 


Seek Larger Share of British Market With Exc!usion of Russian Pine, and Greater Protection 
Against Shook Imports—Favor Dominion-Conducted Research—Demand Lower Rail Rates 


MONTREAL, Que., Feb. 13.—The Silver Anni- 
versary convention of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association was held in the Mount Royal 
Hotel here on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. J. S. Bock, 
of Montreal, was elected president, succeeding 
J. S. Gillies. 

A report of the first day’s proceedings ap- 
peared on page 40 of the Feb. 4 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Secretary-Manager R. L. Sargant presented 
his report, which included statistics showing 
production of lumber, lath and shingles, etc., in 
the four lumber-producing Provinces of eastern 
Canada, and figures of the stocks on hand as 
of October 31, 1932. As a result of the Imperial 
Conference, certain preferential treatment had 
been established for Canadian products through- 
out the Empire. The spruce group had adopted 
definite and standard grading rules for eastern 
Canada spruce lumber, effective April 1, 1932, 
and the producers were just getting round to 
adjusting themselves to the new rules when 
the market for a considerable proportion of 
the production was lost by the imposition of a 
$3 excise tax in the United States in June, 1932. 


Report of the Economics Committee 


The report of the economics committee dealing 
with the Imperial Conference was presented by 
George B. Nicholson, M. P. During the con- 
ference the committee met two groups of United 
Kingdom timber merchants, one representing 
the Timber Federation, composed of Gordon 
Clark, Colonel Morgan, and Messrs. Harris, 
Monkhouse and McRae, and the other repre- 
sentative the independent United Kingdom tim- 
ber trade, composed of Messrs. C. N. Denny, 
W. E. Bell, Trevor Humphreys and Forbes H. 
Cooper. The committee early realized the Tim- 
ber Federation delegates were in Canada not 
for the purpose of assisting Canadians to enter 
the British market, but to do everything pos- 
sible to maintain the status quo as far as Rus- 


sia was concerned. The committee was unable 
to obtain all it asked for, but was able to have 
the ten percent British preference made perma- 
nent and to secure an agreement with regard 
to state dumping. 

Adoption of the report was moved by A. C. 
Manbert, Toronto, who paid a tribute to the 
“competence, resourcefulness, and unusual ca- 
pacity” of Mr. Nicholson. The campaign to 
obtain a greater share of the British market he 
described as “the greatest thing the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association ever sponsored.” 

Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, minister of lands and 
mines for New Brunswick, whose jurisdiction 
extends to forests and forest products, seconded 
the motion. Referring to the attitude of one 
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section of the British lumbermen at the Imperial 
Conference, he recalled that they took exception 
to a portion of the Canadian brief which de- 
scribed them as being in partnership with Rus- 
sia. He showed how these lumbermen from a 
legal standpoint were actual partners with Rus- 
sia. “Sharing in profits and losses creates a 
partnership,” he declared. 

Colin Mackay, of St. John, New Brunswick, 
declared that if the spruce and hardwoods and 
pine trade of Canada was to get back to pre- 
war production it must have the United 
Kingdom market take the bulk of the stock. 
He declared the packing case trade was the 
main thing. Cases were shipped all over the 
world and destroyed, so they had to be re- 
placed. Individual factories took from five to 
ten million feet a year. Lancashire took the 
greater part of the Canadian lumber sent to 
3ritain before the war. It was used by the 
textile trade in packing, but since then the tex- 
tile industry has been going through hard times. 

E. R. Bremner, Ottawa, thought that if Can- 
ada was going to sell pine to Great Britain it 
would be necessary for Britain to place a com- 
plete embargo on Russian pine. Britain would 
have to be willing to pay from sixty to ninety 
percent more to allow Canada to compete. As 
an indication that Britain was favorably con- 
sidering Canada’s claims he mentioned that a 
week previously the association was requested 
by the British Board of Trade to furnish a copy 
of its brief on pine, which could only be for 
the purpose of checking prices. 

Eric Burns, of Robert Cox & Co., Ottawa, 
corroborated what Mr. Mackay had said about 
the textile industry being the big buyer of 
wood for cases, both spruce and white pine. 
He had found that because the textile manufac- 
turers of Lancashire were meeting so much op- 
position in their efforts to sell in Canada they 
were less willing to buy Canadian lumber. A 
market had recently opened up for white pine 
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doors in England, and Canada was able to 
compete with Sweden in doors even with the 
adverse exchange. 


Group Reports Are Heard 


Dp. A. Gillies, chairman, reported for the white 
pine group, which, he said, had as a whole been 
a unit in its undertakings and had shown a 
yery good spirit. It had balanced its budget, 
although at some sacrifice of its advertising ac- 
tivities. Mr. Gillies announced the appointment 
of L. B. Christie as chairman for 1933. , 

The spruce group was reported on by Colin 
Mackay. It had discussed the currency situa- 
tion and concluded that what was required was 
a lower price for the Canadian dollar, compared 
with the pound sterling. The group realized 
that they could do nothing about that, but was 
gratified to observe that the exchange was go- 
ing the way they wanted. 

A resolution was passed by the spruce group 
asking that the railroads institute a general re- 
duction in the level of freight rate charges. 


Hardwood Group Analyzes Situation 


“As far as the Canadian hardwood industry 
is concerned, there is a general feeling that the 
lowest point has been touched,” intimated S. J. 
Staniforth, chairman of the hardwood group 
meeting. “It has been said, rightly I think, 
that the bottom has been reached, and that the 
trend in many commodities is upward, which is 
encouraging. Sometimes I think that this does 
not apply to hardwoods, however, when I hear 
of the price at which business is being booked, 
for as long as costs are not considered a factor 
in the merchandising of our stocks, just as 
surely will prices continue to drop. It is an 
encouraging fact that stocks of graded hard- 
woods were never as low in this country as 
they are at present, and production this year 
has been curtailed to a considerable extent.” 

The report of the Canadian Hardwood Bu- 
reau, which is co-operating with the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, indicates that this 
subsidiary organization, commenced less than 
two years ago in a period of great difficulty 
with a membership of eleven firms, now has 
fifty-two on its roll. Considerable praise was 
accorded K. G. Fensom, managing director of 
the bureau, for the success which this organi- 
zation has attained. Mr. Fensom is at present 
on a visit to the United Kingdom in the inter- 
ests of the Canadian hardwood industry, and is 
conducting a campaign over there to induce 
British users of hardwoods to purchase more 
Canadian woods. 

Statistics showing the various stocks of hard- 
wood on hand in eastern Canada indicated that 
with the cut to be manufactured during the 
sawing season this year there will not be more 
than 100 million feet of hardwoods in the coun- 
try, which is an abnormally low figure. There 
will be about 30 million feet cut this winter. 

T. A. McElhanney, superintendent of the 

Dominion Forest Products Laboratories, gave 
an interesting report of the work which his de- 
partment is conducting. He dealt at some 
length on the kiln drying of birch and maple, 
and spoke of the research work being carried on 
by his department in order that Canadian hard- 
wood manufacturers might be able to meet the 
requirements of the British market, particularly 
in regard to birch for automobile bodies, and 
also birch and maple flooring. 
_ J. W. Harding, of Quebec Hardwoods (Ltd.), 
introduced various criticisms in connection with 
the seasoning of Canadian hardwoods destined 
for the old country. The climate of Britain 
being humid, the seasoning of lumber for ex- 
port was an important matter. Mr. McElhan- 
ney assured the hardwood people that this sit- 
uation could easily be controlled, and with 
Proper supervision by the shippers as to the 
moisture content of lumber to be sent abroad, 
there ought not to exist any difficulties in this 
direction. Mr. McElhanney also referred to 
hardwood as. fuel. With the price of coal at 
such a high level, hardwood can be used much 
more economically and the results will prove 
equally efficient. 


Considerable progress is being made in re- 
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gard to fire retardent lumber, but at present 
necessary treatment is rather expensive, although 
it is anticipated that before very long some im- 
portant developments may be expected which 
will make it possible to put this fire resisting 
lumber on the market at a reasonable figure. 

A paper by W. J. Leclair, chief of the lumber 
seasoning division of the Dominion Forest 
Products Laboratories, dealing with the piling 
and seasoning of hardwood lumber, attracted 
considerable interest. 

Speaking concerning general trade conditions, 
L. S. Beale, secretary National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Chicago, stated that business 
had been at an extremely low level in the 
United States, but there seemed generally to 
be some improvement in sight. 

The question of getting Canadian hardwoods 
into the Empire markets was discussed, and 
there is evidence that a much greater interest is 
being exhibited in Dominion woods, particularly 
by the United Kingdom, where birch and maple 
are gaining in popularity. 


Report of Research Committee 


The research committee’s report, presented ‘by 
W. R. Beatty, chairman, recorded much impor- 
tant work of a technical nature. A special sub- 
committee was appointed to work with the 
Dominion laboratory staff in the endeavor to 
agree on certain standards and building codes 
for lumber and to have these adopted by all 
cities and towns in Canada. 

T. A. McElhanney followed, recapitulating 
technical work in collaboration, and laid stress 
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United Kingdom trade, and the study of build- 
ing codes with a view to standardization, as 
being amongst their most important activities, 
outside of purely technical experimentation. 
Mr. McElhanney said the laboratory’s bu- 
reau of inquiry provided a barometer show- 
ing the increased interest taken by lumber- 
men in technical subjects. Inquiries formerly 
received by hundreds now came in thousands. 
The study of building codes had revealed that 
several Canadian towns had no building codes 
whatever while others revealed wide discrepan- 
cies. 
Resolutions Committee Report 


In the afternoon the resolutions committee 
presented its report, through A. C. Manbert. 


A resolution was adopted “beseeching the rail- 
roads to bring about a reduction of freight rates 
on lumber to the basis existing prior to 1916, 
thus putting transportation charges in proper 
relation to commodity prices in general.” 


Another resolution pointed out that “under 
Canadian customs’ regulations box shooks are 
being imported that can be made in Canada, in 
which case they are subject to 99 percent draw- 
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back, and whereas it is desirable that Canadian 
products be packaged so that the same can be 
marked ‘Made In Canada,’ the executive is in- 
structed to insist on a change so as to end 
this anomalous situation.” 

A third resolution recommended that, in the 
interests of the Canadian lumber industry, ‘the 
appropriation of the Federal Forest Service be 
augmented, to the end that some of the essential 
services now temporarily suspended may be re- 
stored and added to.” It was further recom- 
mended, “irrespective of forestry functions of 
the Provincial government in forest administra- 
tion and protection, that, as essential to the 
lumber industry, the Federal Forest Service con- 
tinue to exercise its Dominion-wide functions in 
the fields of forest stock-taking, forest econ- 
omics, and research in silviculture and forest 
products, but that in doing so there should be 
no overlapping.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 
The election resulted in choice of the follow- 
ing officers and directors: 
President—J. S. Bock, Montreal. 


Vice president—Hugh Mackay, Edmundston, 
N. B. 

Second vice president—W. R. 
broke, Ont. 

Honorary treasurer—R. G. Cameron, Ottawa. 

Secretary-Manager—R. L. Sargant, Ottawa. 


Directors (Ontario)—W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto, 
and E. R. Bremner, Ottawa. 


Directors (Quebec)—Brig. Gen. J. B. White, 
Montreal, and N. F. Blair. 


Directors (New Brunswick)—Hugh Mackay, 
Edmundston, and John E. Sayre, St. John. 


Director (Manitoba)—Theodore A. Sparks. 


Beatty, Pen- 





Fir Representative in Japan 
Discusses Prospects 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 27.—That Japan in 
1933 will purchase from the United States and 
Canada about the same amount of lumber as 
she absorbed in 1932, is the belief of M. E. 
Blackmer, representative in Japan, with head- 
quarters at Osaka, for the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co., who is in Seattle on his 
first visit to the States in two years. Mr. 
Blackmer declared that the tendency of the 
Japanese is to re-manufacture lumber and to 
seek cheaper stuff. The fact that British Co- 
lumbia lumber in the past has usually sold at 
a premium of about 50 cents a square tends to 
throw buying to the American side of the line. 
The Sino-Japanese fighting is not affecting the 
lumber market much. Lumber stocks in Japan 
are not extensive, but shipments arrive more 
quickly from the United States. “Japan is 
strong for buying at home,” he said, “but she 
must have American lumber, especially large 
squares, small stuff and logs for structural 
work. If she succeeds in controlling Man- 
churia, she may obtain control of large stands 
of timber.” Mr. Blackmer stated that Jap- 
anese lumbermen are making good money on 
account of the drop in exchange. There has 
been less competition from Soviet lumber, as 
Russia has found it more profitable to ship to 
Shanghai. 





To Rebuild Treating Plant 


PortLaNnp, Ore., Feb. 11—The Union Pa- 
cific system will rebuild at once its tie-treating 
plant at The Dalles, Ore., which was destroyed 
by fire on the evening of Feb. 5, following an 
explosion, according to F. N. Finch, manager 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation unit of the system, with offices here. 
The damage has been estimated roughly as be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000, adequately covered 
by insurance. The plant was under lease to 
the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 
and was operated by the Forest Products 
Treating Co., a subsidiary. The new plant will 
be somewhat larger with more modern equip- 
ment, and will resume operations under the ex- 
isting lease. It is expected to have the plant 
ready for operation in May. 
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GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 13.—Signs of a 
reviving spirit of sales fight, and a desire for 
more new business through new methods, evi- 
denced themselves at the forty-fourth conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held Feb. 1-3. 

The convention, which attracted 450 dele- 
gates, was the first to meet in Grand Rapids’ 
new $1,500,000 Civic Auditorium, which was 
dedicated Jan. 2. Exhibits were the most 
diversified of any convention yet held, 38 ex- 
hibitors showing lines. For the first time two 
automobile companies displayed trucks and 
salesmen’s cars. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Very 
Reverend Charles E. Jackson, St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Grand Rapids. Commissioner Henry 
Walstrom extended the city’s greeting. 

The first day’s program was featured by 
addresses by “Harold T. Donaldson, of Lansing, 
president of the Indianapolis district Home 
Loan Bank, who described the provisions of 
the Federal home loan bank act; Jacques Willis, 
John Bader Lumber Co., Chicago, who de- 
clared “This Is a Lumber Age” and argued 
the virtues of wood construction ; and H. L. Ken- 
nicott, resident secretary, Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, who outlined insurance 
problems of the retailer and suggested safety 
measures. L. R. Putman, Chicago, outlined an 
advertising and building news feature page in 
newspapers as a means of restoring confidence 
in home building. A. J. Hager, Lansing, dis- 
cussed “Problems Confronting the Industry.” 
H. A. Brattin, Shepherd, was chairman for the 
session. 

At the annual business session President Ed- 
ward J. Weeks presented his report, as did also 
Secretary Hunter M. Gaines and Treasurer 
C. C. Westcott. 

“Guard your assets by use of sane merchan- 
dising methods, be alert to make every sale 
possible, but do not let your anxiety for busi- 
ness cause you to forget the necessity for sound 
judgment in granting credit and seeing that 
every sale carries a fair percentage of profit,” 
advised Secretary Gaines. He outlined activi- 
ties of the past year and reiterated President 
Weeks’ statement of need for tax reform. 
Legislation which the association is backing 
includes bills to regulate foreclosure of mort- 
gages by advertisement, licensing contractors 
in the State, and enabling small banks to par- 
ticipate in the Home Loan Bank where com- 
munities do not have building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

P. A. Gordon, Gordon Lumber Co., Detroit, 
was honored at the Old Guard Lumbermen’s 
dinner Wednesday night, being presented an 
easy chair on completion of 50 years in the 
lumber industry. 

A luncheon and reception for wives of dele- 
gates was held the first day, followed by a card 
and theater party and inspection trips. Miss 
Clara A. Edge was general chairman of the 
women’s entertainment committee, assisted by 
Mrs. Hunter M. Gaines and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Edge. 

Lack of interest in government is one of the 
reasons for the “mess” we are in today, Hon. 
George W. Welsh, Grand Rapids, former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Michigan told the conven- 
tion Friday afternoon. “We are beginning to 
realize that a knowledge of our own business 
is not enough. You can’t sell lumber unless 
people are building. Real estate today instead 
of being an asset is a liability, because of taxes 
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and interest. The remedy is to take the tax 
load off real estate.’ 

Dealers must fill orders with the kinds and 
grades specified or suffer a loss of business, 
warned B. R. Ellis, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Confidence in the lumber industry must be re- 
stored and the burden will be largely on the 
retailer, he said. 

The lumber industry must know house de- 
sign and assist home builders in constructing 
good homes, W. D. Sawler, director of sales 
promotion and advertising, Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, Chicago, said, speaking on “How 
to Plan Small Homes to Make Them Attrac- 
tive.” Obsolesence in homes must be taught 
just as the automobile industry has taught 
obsolescence in motor cars, he said. Lumber 
dealers have permitted “mongrel” homes to be 
built, lessening their resale value and destroying 
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the desire to construct beautiful houses. How- 
ever, he advised retailers not to overlook possi- 
bility of transforming such houses. 


Summary of Resolutions 


Resolutions passed by the convention praised 
officers and convention officials and remembered 
deceased members. A resolution urging that 
Home Loan Bank officials give thought to serv- 
ing territory not adequately served by local 
building and loan associations was passed. An- 
other praised Gov. William A. Comstock’s 
stand on property tax relief, but urged against 
any manufacturers’ sales tax which would 
handicap industry. Another asked that local 
contractors and labor be used as far as possible 
in emergency construction of government build- 
ings. Adequate control of interstate trucking 
was favored, with suggestion that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulate such trucking. 
Change in the merchandising plan to show a 
preferential price to mail order houses by the 
Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Institute was con- 
demned. Elimination of the so-called emer- 
gency tax on freight shipments and substantial 
reduction in lumber freight rates were requested. 
Industry financed and controlled institutions 
which equitably meet requirements of the home 
building and modernizing field were approved. 
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Commend Attractive Yards—Hear Talks on Quality 


Design and Farm Market Revival— 


Approve Industry-Controlled Financing and Want 
Federal Banks to Care for Territory Not Now Served 
by Building and Loan—Urge Trucks Be Regulated, 
Rail Rates Lowered and Surcharge Eliminated. 


Reduction of taxes and balancing of govern- 
mental budgets were demanded. 

President Edward J. Weeks presided over the 
final sessions, and also was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet on Thursday night. 


Awards in Clean Yard Contest 


J. F. Donahue, president of the South Bend 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), South Bend, Ind., pre- 
sented the following awards in the Clean Yard 
and Yard Improvement contests, which were 
sponsored and made possible by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio: 
CLASS A YARDS (WITH PLANING MILLS) 

Clean Yard Contest 

Westover-Kamm Lumber Co., Bay City, 
first; Hartwick-Woodfield Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, second; Langeland Manufacturing Co., 
Muskegon, third; Hoag Lumber Co., Spring- 
port, fourth. 





r 











H. M. GAINES, 
Lansing; 
Re-elected Secretary 


R. C. RESTRICK, 
Detroit; 
New Director 


Yard Improvement Contest 
Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing. 
CLASS B YARDS (WITHOUT PLANING 
MILLS) 
Clean Yard Contest 
Restrick Lumber Co. (Wyoming Avenue 


Yard), Detroit, first; Grand Ledge Lumber 
Co., Grand Ledge, second; Nason _ Bros. 
Chesaning, third; Alban Lumber Co., Belle- 


ville, fourth. 
Yard Improvement Contest 
Deuel Lumber Co., Marshall. 


Judges in the contests were C. F. Condit, 
Detroit, chairman; Larry D. Smith, Detroit; 
and Frank Day Smith, Detroit. 

Taking as his topic “Rebuilding the Farm 
Market,” David P. Livingston, Chicago, gave 
an inspirational address on ideas and methods 
of getting farm business, on the Thursday after- 
noon program. Dealers were advised to talk 
farm planning and told to study the farmer's 
problems, showing him what he could do to 
make more money. 

The speaker suggested that dealers check 
farm homes in which the family circle had been 
enlarged by sons from the city returning to live 
with relatives. Such homes need enlarging and 
modernization he said. He criticized govern- 
mental tampering with farm prices and control 
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of government by lobbyists. A National Pro- 
test Day is to be held Feb. 27-28 in which all 
civic organizations are to be asked to protest 
to their congressmen against high taxes, he 
said. Congressmen should be requested to ap- 
pear before the clubs and explain why they did 
not cut the budget, if they return home without 
doing it, he explained. 


There Is Future for Retailers 


“There is a future for retail lumber dealers, 
if they can get away from thinking that they 
are licked,” militantly declared A. J. Hager, 
president Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, 
in speaking on “Problems Confronting the In- 
dustry.” “We have been busy fighting among 
ourselves; we have been retreating for three 
years; now is the time to turn about and fight. 
In the four years since 1929 fewer homes have 
been built than in 1928 alone. The potential 
need for new homes is at least three billion 
dollars." The speaker attacked confiscatory 
taxes and urged aggressive sales effort instead 
of waiting for business revival. “The small 
construction industry is the only one not af- 
fected by the machine era,” he said. He pointed 
to sales efforts made by the automobile indus- 
try and said a similar plan is needed to move 
lumber, making a bid for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. He suggested unit home selling as a pos- 
sible solution and said a fair profit must be 
reckoned, and practical advice given to the 
public, with merchants selling quality and not 
price. “You must sell, not warehouse,” he de- 
clared. “You must accept business leadership.” 














N. B. COVE, 
Lansing; 


H. W. ZAHNOW, 
Saginaw; 
Hold-over Director 


New Director 


In conclusion he described activities of the 
National Homes Finance Corporation. 

_ Deferred payment financing for the lumber 
industry was suggested by J. L. Wood, credit 
a aa Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
ork. 

_ “The building material industry has been slow 
in adopting the credit plan, possibly due to lack 
ot experience, unfavorable experience, or fear 
of losses. There is an opportunity for sale of 
a quarter billion dollars in the home rebuilding 
held. Dealers must not overlook the $200 job; 
they must give a complete home service.” 

_R. C. Restrick, Detroit, read the new out- 
line of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 


Running a Paying Lumber Store 


C. C. Westcott, Ypsilanti, chairman, then in- 
troduced J. F. Donahue, of South Bend, Ind., 
who spoke on “Does a Downtown Lumber Store 
Pay?” As example, Mr. Donahue cited his 
Home Merchandising Co., which serves as a 
downtown salesroom for his three yards. Re- 
tailers must merchandise their products or lose 
sales, he said. 

Mr. Donahue disclaimed technical knowledge 
ot lumber products; that side of the business 
's attended to by an experienced lumberman 
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partner. Mr. Donahue concentrates his atten- 
tion on sales plans. But “The day is gone,” 
he declared, “when we can sell lumber on the 
basis of 2x8’s or 2x10’s. It is a question now 
of servicing, financing and whether you are 
mentally equipped to help people solve their 
household and remodeling problems. Never 
again will the live lumber dealer think of build- 
ing in terms of lumber bills. From now on, 
he is going to have to think of talking to peo- 
ple on a basis of helping them to acquire their 
own home conveniently, comfortably and with 
the least amount of trouble. The man and 
wife who have a desire for a home are not 
going to be intrigued by your technical terms 
of why studding and flooring should be a cer- 
tain kind, or certain dimension. The modern 
salesman is going to sell them the idea that 
his firm can help them with their problems. 
He is going to have to weave into his sales 
talk something of the sentiment of wanting a 
home and providing for their children in the 
easiest and most convenient way.” 


Finds Big Merchandising Opportunities 


“The downtown store,” said Mr. Donahue, 
“serves many purposes. In the first place, you 
must put many merchandising plans into the 
operation of a store, the plan becomes con- 
tagious and is assimilated by the entire organ- 
ization, even by those who are salesmen in as- 
sociated lumber yards. Beautiful window dis- 
plays in a store are a marvelous means of pub- 
licity for the yards. They bring the company 
into contact with many people who, when they 
want remodeling done, find the store an easier 
location to go to than the ordinary lumber 
yard. ... The downtown store, properly lo- 
cated and properly handled, serves many pur- 
poses. After three years, I am positive that 
a downtown store must not be a display room 
only. It must be a place that advertises your 
business, and must carry enough lines to make 
the store profitable. It must be a retail estab- 
lishment putting into use all the merchandising 
ideas that are used in department stores. It 
must do good, sound, substantial newspaper ad- 
vertising. This will cause the merchandising 
ideas used in the store to sift slowly to the men 
out in the yards, and they acquire the same 
desire for merchandising every article just ex- 
actly as they are merchandised in the store.” 
He had found that beautiful front lawns and 
outdoor displays at the yards are “the finest 
advertising in the world, because they get peo- 
ple to talking about your places—and, after 
all, that is what you want. ... Beautiful dis- 
plays,” he declared, “can be made in connection 
with a downtown store, because there are many 
things which can not be sold in an exclusive 
lumber-yard set-up, but which, when a com- 
pany has a store displaying them, can then be 
sold in associated yards also.” Whether a 
downtown store pays depends on location, lines 
carried, personnel and merchandising methods ; 
its success depends most of all on the man- 
ager, his control over his organization and abil- 
ity to keep its members enthused over the sales 
possibilities of a lumber yard. “After three 
years of experience,” said Mr. Donahue, “T 
can honestly say that I know of no business 
that has the opportunity for merchandising that 
the lumber business has.” 


“Four things are necessary in a store: Loca- 
tion, selling the right lines, personnel, and 
aggressive methods,” he said. “Items sold in a 
lumber store must be merchandised just as 
other stores sell their products. Paint and un- 
painted furniture may not sell in a yard but 
they will in a store because they appeal to 
women, and the location makes it easy for them 
to buy. We are distributors for electric re- 
frigerators, kitchen cabinets, exhaust fans and 
electrical devices—about everything in the way 
of household items. The point I want to make 
is that unless you start a downtown store right 
it is better to maintain some sort of display at 
the yard and let it go at that. 

“A store changes the complexion of the lum- 
ber business; you quit thinking in terms of sea- 
sons and think in terms of sales.” Illustrating 
his. point, Mr. Donahue told about a storm sash 
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sales drive his store put on which sold 3,300 
storm sash in a year. 


Plans That Brought Business 


Mr. Donahue told of sending a letter to all 
new families moving to South Bend with a 
dollar bill pinned on it and the message, “You’d 
be surprised how far this dollar will go in our 
store.” He described an employee’s participa- 
tion plan in which every one of his 46 employees 
act as scouts in securing prospects. The em- 
ployee turning in a prospect card gets two per- 
cent commission on any sales resulting. 

Waste space in his yards was made to pay 
revenue by landscaping and putting in a line 
of lawn furniture and door screens. “Lumber 
dealers must analyze where they are going to 
get sales to replace industrial orders,” he said. 
“We worked out a plan for servicing (for 
banks) 700 repossessed homes, and we also 
went after fire adjusters and worked out a 
service plan for them. The day is over for 
selling homes on technical terms.” 

H. L. Kennicott, resident secretary Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, gave an 
address on safety in retail yards, illustrated 
with films. 

Question Box Session 


In a question box session Floyd M. Heiser 
reported success using a collection service, say- 
ing the worry of collecting bills was transferred 
to someone else who solved the problem. A. J. 
Hager, Lansing, reported that the attitude of 
the national association on cash-and-carry yards 
was that the idea was not practical. Ray 
Riedle, Harbor Beach, suggested servicing 
homes just as automobiles are serviced, a peri- 
odical check-up being made to see what is 
needed and a complete price given for the entire 
reconstruction. 

A. W. Holt, Chicago, described the “House 
Valuator,” illustrating his talk with a model 
house. 

John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who was a guest Wednesday afternoon, said 
that the retailer, to help distribution, must come 
to grade-marked, species-marked lumber, sell- 
ing quality more and more, and manufacturers 
must stand behind their products to see that 
quality is maintained. 

“When a piece of sap lumber is put into a 
building and goes wrong when exposed to the 
elements, you can’t tear it out, so our responsi- 
bility is doubly great. We must see the proper 
wood is put into use in the proper place,” Mr. 
Blodgett declared. He told of the projected 
trade promotion campaign by American Forest 
Products (Inc.) directed towards both obtain- 
ing new outlets and maintaining present ones. 
Co-operation of producers and sellers of lumber 
was urged. 


Election of Officers and Trustees 


The election resulted in choice of the follow- 
ing officers and directors: 

President—Harry A. Brattin, F. J. Brattin 
& Son, Shepherd. 

Vice president—C. C. Westcott, Hartwick- 
Westcott Lumber Co., Ypsilanti. 

Treasurer—Arthur Kleinpell, Flint Lumber 
Co., Flint. 

Secretary—Hunter M. Gaines, Lansing, re- 
tained. 

New directors—W. J. Merrick, Gaylord 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Gaylord; B. D. Noud, 
Noud Lumber Co., Manistee; Harry A. Brattin, 
F. J. Brattin & Son, Shepherd; T. R. Ward, 
Allegan Lumber Co., Allegan; Floyd Morti- 
mer, South Side Lumber Co., Port Huron; 
Robert C. Restrick, Restrick Lumber Co., De- 
troit. 

Directors holding over—R. H. Rayburn, 
Island Mill Lumber Co., Alpena; Merritt 
Haynes, Haynes Bros., Cadillac; T. P. Peter- 
son, Grayling Box Co., Grayling; Herman 
W. Zahnow, Saginaw Lumber Co., Saginaw; 
George L. Whitney, Bad Axe Lumber Co., Bad 
Axe; Norman B. Cove, Hager & Cove Lumber 
Co., Lansing; Arthur Kleinpell, Flint Lumber 
Co., Flint; Clyde Lawson, Lawson Lumber & 
Coal Co., Royal Oak; C. C. Westcott, Hart- 
wick-Westcott Lumber Co., Ypsilanti; Frank 
Mather, Central City Lumber Co., Jackson; 
Emmett C. Godfrey, Citizens Lumber Co. 
Sturgis. 








Despite a roaring 
blizzard and _ sub-zero 
temperatures which 
transformed the city 
into an all too realistic 





picture of the frozen 
North, the Illinois 
Lumber & Material 


Dealers’ Association 
held its forty-third an- 
nual convention in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on Feb. 7 to 9. And 
while the blocked high- 
ways reduced the at- 
tendance somewhat, the 
adventurous members 
who braved this sudden 
relapse of winter, made 
preparation for the coming building season. 

Following the invocation by Rev. J. W. 
George, of the Garfield Boulevard Methodist 
Church, President Fred C. Wenthe, of Effing- 
ham, presented his official address as the open- 
ing feature of the Tuesday afternoon session. 
He stated that the association had ended the 
year with a balance in the treasury. He men- 
tioned retrenchments that have been made, and 
called upon members to aid in repairing the 
country’s economic machine. Every interrup- 
tion to prosperity has been followed by higher 
achievements; and the president stated that, 
in the coming revival, building materials will 
be needed. He closed with an earnest appeal 
for association support. 

J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, a past-president, 
paid a high tribute to the officers for bringing 
the organization through a difficult year and 
offered a motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, approving the measures employed by 
them. 

Secretary J. F. Bryan, in opening his report, 
expressed a belief in better times. But associa- 
tions have suffered along with all other enter- 
prises. The secretary mentioned the retrench- 
ments, including the laying off of field men. 
The offices have been moved to Springfield. 
District meetings have been successful, and the 
association is prepared to watch the interests 
of the industry in the State legislature. Mr. 
Bryan reported on other activities, and paid 
tribute to the faithful work of officers and asso- 
ciation helpers. He read the summary of the 
audit made of the finances. 





E. E. HINCHLIFF, 
Galesburg; 


Elected President 


Analyzes Functions of Loan Banks 


A. C. Gauen, Collinsville, then made an analy- 
sis and an explanation of the functions and 
services of the Home Loan Bank. The bank 
at Evanston serves Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Gauen made a careful and luminous report on 
the structure and services of the bank, bringing 
out the facts that have been presented by speak- 
ers at other conventions. Full details of the 
bank have appeared in other reports. Mr. 
Gauen spoke of the process of liquidation, 
which had begun to drive real estate to ab- 
surdly low levels, and which was one of the 
ills which led to the establishment of the bank. 
One of the relief measures included in the pro- 
gram which led to the creation of the bank 
was the furnishing of employment to labor. 
So the loans made by the bank are in the order 
of remodeling, repair and new construction, 
payment of taxes upon mortgaged property, 
prevention of foreclosures by taking over mort- 
gages held by non-participating concerns, and 
finally the payment of obligations by the bor- 
rowing institutions. The borrowing organi- 
zation in applying for a loan must designate 
the amounts of money it proposes to use for 
these various purposes. Mr. Gauen paid a 
tribute to the great usefulness of building and 
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Illinoisans Consider Selling 


Displays as Attention Getters—Control of Complete 
Unit Sales; Small Sales and Cost of Delivering Them— 
Federal Loans and Instalment Selling, Credit Granting 
and Collection Expense—Rail Rate Surcharge Opposed 


loan associations, but added that some had made 
the mistake of accepting deposits on promise 
of allowing withdrawals. Such withdrawals 
can not be permitted safely by an organization 
making long-time loans. Mr. Gauen answered 
a number of questions about these various 
points. 

W. D. Sawler, of the Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, Chicago, delivered the address he 
has made at a number of conventions, about 
the importance of good design in houses to 
maintain their usefulness and resale value. 
He illustrated good and bad design by means 
of photographs, and he stated that lumbermen 
play into the hands of substitute men when 
they promote the so called modern architec- 
ture. He displayed a kit reference library, 
made up of publications of manufacturers, by 
means of which a dealer can illustrate to a 
prospect the proper details, inside and out of 








F. W. WEINEL, 


A. C. GAUEN, 


Columbia ; Collinsville ; 
Elected Vice Discussed Home 
President Loan Banks 


the house, to make up authentic architectural 
styles. 

H. L. Kennicott, resident secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., made an 
exhaustive analysis of insurance contracts, and 
dealt especially with factors of safety. He illus- 
trated these factors by pictures thrown upon a 
screen. 

President Wenthe announced the following 
committees : 

RESOLUTIONS—A. C. Gauen, W. Ogden Vrened- 
burgh, Omar B. Wright, Arthur Todd and Wm. 
Grosse. 

NOMINATIONS—E. R. Daley, J. A. McCreery, 
R. C. Songer, Louis S. Conn and Chas. Hanan. 


C. C. Sheppard, president of the Southern 
Pine Association, who was to have opened the 
Wednesday morning session, was ill and could 
not come. 


Urges Salesmanship of Complete Units 


A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., past president 
of the National retailers, made an analysis of 
the industry, and sent out a call for vigorous 
efforts to recover trade. Dealers fight among 
themselves, forgetting that the most dangerous 
competition is in other lines of merchandising. 





They must take account of confiscatory tax bur- 
dens. They should not make the mistake of 
depending upon governmental attacks upon de- 
pression. But there is promise in the huge 
deferred house market; and if building can be 
started it will do more than anything else to 
lighten unemployment. The building industry 
spends a large percentage of its money for 
labor, and the percentage of unemployment in 
the building trades at present is about double 
that of the general percentage for all labor. 
Salesmanship is the key to recovery, and the 
new salesmanship will turn upon unit selling, 
Unit selling will preserve profits, will make the 
dealer’s office the headquarters for building 
service, will assure quality products, control 
building money and the like. It is not neces- 
sary to go directly into contracting to accom- 
plish these things; for the dealer will sell the 
consumer and work with good contractors. Mr, 
Hager closed with a description of the sery- 
ices of the National Homes Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Secretary Bryan introduced Don Montgom- 
ery, secretary of the Wisconsin association; 
following which Vice President Hinchliff took 
the chair and introduced J. L. Wood, of New 
York, general credit manager, Johns-Manville 
Corporation. 


Time Payments Will Stimulate Sales 


Mr. Wood in beginning his address said that 
credit depends upon confidence. If sales are 
divided into cash and credit, it immediately 
appears that cash itself depends upon confi- 
dence. It is bound to gold; but the cash com- 
monly used is not gold, and its value turns 
upon the confidence that not all owners of paper 
money will demand gold all at once. There 
wouldn’t be enough gold to redeem it. 

The difficulty is not over-production but 
under-consumption; and under-consumption is 
in large part the product of over-deflation. This 
has impaired the credit upon which purchases 
rest. 

No depression in America, Mr. Wood said, 
“has outlasted the second pair of pants.” When 
the stock of consumable goods in the posses- 
sion of the public is used up, there must be 
replacement. That time has come. One means 
of making this possible is deferred payments. 

Installment selling is older than Christianity. 
It plays a large part in our lives, for all sorts 
of things are sold that way. Liberty bonds 
were sold on payments. State road building 
is done that way. Life insurance and even 
taxes are paid in installments. There has been 
much loose thinking about installment buying; 
and most critics forget that it is short-term 
credit, seldom extending over ten months. Last 
year defaults on installment sales were less 
than one percent greater than in 1931; and 
merchants using the plan have steadily forged 
ahead of those who did not. 


Small Yard-Controlled Sales Bring Profit 


The plan as applied to houses and house 
repairs is especially sound, for the home owner 
is a better risk than the renter; and repairs 
add to his equity. Some dealers have had un- 
fortunate experiences, but this means simply 
that selecting a good risk is a job for a spe- 
cialist. 

“‘Cash sales,’” Mr. Wood remarked, “as the 
term is used by lumber dealers may be any- 
thing from ten days to Kathleen Mavourneen; 
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Plans and Operating Costs 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Importance of Fine Home Design and of Quality Mer- 
chandise Presented—Roofing Makers Urged to Abandon 
Marketing Seconds—Think Any Sales Tax Should Relieve 


Real Estate But That All 


you know, ‘it may be for years or it may be 
forever.’ ” 

There is a present market of a quarter of a 
billion dollars in repairs and remodeling. Op- 
portunity is knocking in this quarter; but some 
dealers regard opportunity as hitting them on 
the head with a hammer, something that will 
feel good when it stops. Small repairs and 
remodelings that don’t change the exterior con- 
tour of the buildings are the best of these 
opportunities. Prospects are not interested in 
materials but in completed jobs, and these 
mean dealer control and dealer service. In 
the past, contractors have done the selling, and 
dealers have run delicatessens for contractor 
benefit. Dealers must make the contacts and 
the sales. The year will have its problems, 
but many of them can be lessened by care 


Taxes Should Be Reduced 


use of correct grades and species and the like. 
This calls for a co-ordination of industry ef- 
forts. 


Price Attraction and Quality Selling 


C. E. Snyder, of the Chicago Paint Works, 
opened the afternoon session with a discussion 
of Modern Merchandising Applied to the Build- 
ing Material Business. He divided dealers into 
two classes; those out-selling, and those selling 
out. Old traditions must yield to merchandis- 
ing science. The public is demanding better 
methods, cleaner and more attractive plants and 
better merchandise. The present is a time of 
exaggerated economy; but people are buying 
the best goods they can, for they are realizing 
the importance of quality. 

A dealer needs displays of popular priced 





OVERHEARD—A 


Jim: I am. 


price—and then put it in the crib. 


odd pieces around the yard. 





BETWEEN TWO DEALERS AT ILLINOIS ANNUAL 


Joe: Say, Jim, I understand you are advising your farmer friends to hold their 
corn—that you believe the price is going to advance. 


Joe: Why don’t you do this? You believe the price of corn will go up; why don’t 
you build some cribs down there in your yard—you have lots of room—and then buy 
some corn from farmers who owe you money, paying them 10 cents a bushel more 
than the market price? You will prove what you are saying to your farmer friends 
—that you think it is a good investment. If a farmer owes you $150, tell him to 
bring you in 600 bushels of corn in the ear, paying 10 cents more than the market 


Then you can tell him if he ever wants to buy it back from you he can have it 
at the price you paid, plus the interest charge, provided it has not already been sold. 
Anybody else, of course, will have to buy it at the market price. 


This policy will help you to use up some of your crooked 2x4s, odd lengths and 


It will demonstrate to the farmers that you are willing to back your judgment 
in a substantial way. There isn’t any question that you are going to make a nice 
profit; in fact, I think you will make enough money out of some of this corn to pay 
you for some of the old accounts that you won’t collect. 


CONVERSATION 








and energy in dealing with credits and de- 
ferred payments. 

Chas. E. Close, construction engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in speaking of Modern Competition in Low 
Cost Houses, stated that this is an economic 
question that turns on cheap land, low-cost 
construction and financing. The aim must be 
to increase the dollar value in relation to cost. 
arious plans have been proposed for factory 
or semi-factory production of houses, most of 
which largely eliminate the local dealer. But 
a careful estimate places the number of houses 
of a kind to lend themselves to this production 
at too small a figure to justify the building 
ol huge factory capacity. The way to lower 
cost is not through more machinery, but less. 
It is foolish for dealers to be carried away by 
the so called moderne architecture. This calls 
for factory plants and machines. The real 
task is to produce houses the people want, of 
materials carried in the yards, and by employ- 
ing existing building crafts. But some im- 
provements can be made; such as improved 
framing methods, improvement of tested styles, 


merchandise, for it is this factor of low price 
which attracts people to the yard. But he 
needs an equal display of quality goods; for 
people don’t really want cheap quality. It is 
the function of salesmanship to sell quality 
goods to people attracted by cheap price. All 
goods should be plainly price carded, for cards 
take some of the mystery and uncertainty out 
of buying. They convince the buyer that he 
is paying no more than other customers. Ex- 
perience shows that about 90 percent of the 
people, attracted by cheap goods, can be sold 
better merchandise. 


Scores High Collection and Delivery Costs 


The depression is making better merchants; 
both by improving those who are fairly good, 
and by weeding out the hopelessly inefficient. 
An investigation of lumber businesses disclosed 
some things that were bad. Dealers were 
spending three-quarters of their time in collect- 
ing, and one-quarter in selling. Delivery sys- 
tems were too costly. Offices were crowded 
with chairs, desks, adding machines, cash regis- 
ters and typewriters, but displayed no mer- 


chandise. It would ap- 
pear that they were 
selling office equipment, 
and not building mater- 
ials. Offices were dirty 
and ill kept. And fin- 
ally, dealers were talk- 
ing the depression end- 
lessly. 

Credit is an individ- 
ual matter. Perhaps cash 
sales are impossible as 
an industry policy, but 
some dealers can follow 
it, and others can come 
closer to it. There is 
too much price cutting. 
A dealer knows he can 
undersell the mail-order 
men, but the public does 
not know that. The 
mail-order men and the chain stores do two 
things which the lumberman can do. They 
show what they have to sell, and they price 
it plainly at prices which yield a profit. Fur- 
thermore, they do not cut their marked prices. 
A dealer needs salesmanship, which will yield 
him a profit, and with it he must mingle some 
showmanship. 


The Lumberjack's New Rolling Mill 


Jacques Willis, of the John Bader Lumber 
Co., Chicago, delivered his now famous address 
on Plywood—Twice as Strong as Any Other 
Wood. “Jack” as usual went over as big as a 
house. His speech has been reported in con- 
nection with other conventions, and he made 
the points that lumber can be sold if it is 
exposed to sale. He stated that while this 
is supposed to be a metal age, lumber is still 
superior for numberless purposes, and he urged 
the exposure of lumber to sales for these 
purposes. He told of selling wood pipe to 
steel companies, of selling wood tanks, house 
gutters, airplane wings, hangars and so on. 
The plywood plants are the “rolling mills of 
the lumber industry.” 

L. R. Putman, Evanston, in a brief speech 
indicated that the building industry is a local 
industry, and outlined a method of enlisting 
local newspapers in sales promotion. 

The committee on nominations named the 
following candidates, who were elected to the 
respective offices: 

President—Everett E. Hinchliff, Galesburg. 

Vice president—F. W. Weinel, Columbia. 

Director at Large—Will McKee, Decatur. 


State directors, elected in districts where 
terms expired, were announced as follows: First 
district, John Alexander, jr., Aurora; third 
district, Walter S. Robinson, Abingdon; 
seventh district, Walter S. Payeur, East St. 
Louis. 

The committee also recommended changes in 
the bylaws to create the office of chairman of 
the board, and nominated for this post the 
retiring president, Fred C. Wenthe, Effingham. 

The session closed with a memorial to 
twenty-five deceased members. 





FRED C. WENTHE, 
Effingham ; 
Chairman of Board 


Champion Boobs in Granting Credits 


‘The Thursday morning session was given 
over to dealer discussions of practical prob- 


ems, 

J. Ross McClure, Galesburg, in discussing 
collections and credits stated that collections 
turn upon credits, and turned to that matter 
first. Dealers, he said, are champion boobs in 
granting credits. They grant a credit of $500 
with hardly a question, when they wouldn't 
think of loaning that sum in money to the 
customer. Perhaps they rely on the lien law 
—an excellent statute in an emergency but one 
which in operation invariably piles up costs 
and losses. The times have lessened the .old 
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feeling of credit responsibility; and it may be 
possible that dealers will be compelled to come 
to cash sales. 

Collection is a hard job; but sometimes it 
can be accomplished by showing the customer 
clearly but tactfully that he is creating his own 
credit rating by what he does and that, if he 
makes no effort to pay, his later credit every- 
where will be impaired. Periodic payments can 
sometimes be arranged; and in this way old 
bills can be cleared up. There should be ar- 
rangements so that a man who has impaired 
his credit at one yard can’t get lumber on 
time at another. 


Taking Goods for Old Accounts 


There was some disagreement in the dis- 
cussion about the effect of collection letters, 
and about the advisability of taking produce 
on an old account. Mr. McClure agreed that 
it might be well to take it if no other settle- 
ment were possible, but he does not like the 
idea of barter. Especially he opposed giving 
a price higher than the market for produce in 
payment of a bill. That news gets around, and 
presently the dealer is flooded with corn by 
his debtors. Some dealers suggested offering 
a sizable discount for cash. But Mr. Mack- 
emer stated he didn’t think anyone would take 
advantage of it who wouldn’t pay cash anyway. 


Catching Public Attention by Displays 


A. R. Clem, of Freeport, in discussing Win- 
dow Shows and Inside Displays, stated that 
attractive displays are important. The sense 
of sight seems to influence most people in their 
purchases, and by seeing goods attractively dis- 
played they are induced to get more informa- 
tion about them. The auto industry has made 
more progress in thirty years than the lumber 
industry has in three hundred; and the car 
sellers depend very largely upon displays. De- 
partment stores depend upon their show win- 
dows. 

Yards may be located of necessity upon out- 
lying railroad sidings; and if so they must 
make unusual efforts to get people to come 
and see what they have for sale. They may 
take their displays down town. Mr. Clem told 
of getting a vacant store building for a low 
rental and putting in a display. This pleased 
neighboring merchants; and one customer re- 
marked to Mr. Clem, “I didn’t know you had 
all those things for sale.” Articles displayed 
should be seasonal and should be price carded. 
To make a variation, for purposes of striking 
contrast, Mr. Clem arranged a garden display 
in winter time. It happens that a great iris 
show is to be held in Freeport in March, and 
the president of the national organization, who 
is a Freeport woman, came to see it. It was 
the first time she had been in the office. She 
asked Mr. Clem to put that display in the iris 
show, which he intends to do. 

Displaying goods is something of a special- 
ist’s work, and it is well to find a capable man 
in the organization and to assign that work 
to him. 

A. C. Johnson, Aurora, in discussing deliv- 
ery problems said that in flush times the in- 
dustry had got into bad habits. Among them 
is the habit of costly deliveries without charge. 
It is usually possible to explain to customers 
why free deliveries are impossible. The mat- 
ter can usually be arranged by frank confer- 
ences with competitors; for often a lumber- 
man makes the mistake of taking it for granted 
the other yards will not agree, when they are 
thinking the same about him. Mr. Johnson 
gave a number of specific instances. 


Bespeaks New Merchandising of Quality 


R. E. Saberson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, in speaking of better merchandising, men- 
tioned the fact that at the Chicago auto show 
this year but one manufacturing company was 
present with a display that had had a display 
at the first show thirty years ago. That indus- 
try has survived by making changes. If lum- 
ber has not changed basically in 300 years, that 
indicates that it is a stable commodity. But 
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its merchandising it has changed and must 
change further. The panic really was over in 
1929, and since that time business has been 
in a process of recovery and of returning to 
sounder thinking. 

Dealers are learning that the old delivery 
service was an intolerable burden; for the units 
of sale that were delivered were getting smaller 
as delivery costs grew larger. But there is a 
distinct opportunity in the fact that the deferred 
market is becoming larger. To unlock that mar- 
ket there must be closer co-operation among 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer. Dealers 
are finding that they can not rely on excep- 
tional skill in a few factors, but that they 
must produce a well-rounded efficiency of serv- 
ice. 

Quality must be raised. An appraiser set 
the value of a house two years old at $100; but 
he set the value of another house 117 years 
old at a figure which would justify a loan of 
$5,000. Lumber is as good as it ever was, but 
the control of the industry has fallen into the 
hands of incompetent and irresponsible people. 
The depression has led millions of people to 
desire the security of home ownership; and 
to meet that demand the dealer, the architect, 
the contractor, the carpenter and the loaning 
agent must work together to the end of creat- 
ing sound and known values. If these men are 
to prosper, they must prosper together. 

At the afternoon session the executive vice 
president of the Evanston branch of the Home 
Loan Bank, Mr. Gardiner, was introduced and 
spoke briefly. He stated the bank was a per- 
manent institution for extending long-term 
credit. It is insisting that its funds be used 
for relending and not for the payment of bank 
loans, and it hopes thus to reopen productive 
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channels. Some fifty-eight building and loa 
associations in Wisconsin and IIlinois have bee, 
accepted for membership, and more than tw: 
hundred other applications are on file. 7 

Phil S. Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journg 
of Commerce, made the final address of th 
convention on the Cost of Government in Rela, 
tion to Business. He mentioned a great num, 
ber of bureaucratic activities that have bee 
extended to absurd lengths, and he told of ; 
number of ventures of government into bys. 
ness to help one class of people at the ex. 
pense of other classes. 

The resolutions committee asked for lowe 
taxes, national and local; opposed rail sy. 
charges; opposed the principle of the sales ta; 
unless it becomes a replacement tax, lessening 
the burden upon real estate; advocated ; 
drivers’ license law; commended the Hon 
Loan Bank; thanked the president and othe 
officers, the exhibitors and speakers; and aske § 
manufacturers of asphalt shingles to keep se. ¥ 
onds out of distribution. 


& 


Women's Auxiliary Elects 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Auxil. 
iary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealer: 
Association was as usual a feature of the re 
tailers’ convention. At the meeting officers 
the auxiliary for the ensuing year were electe/ 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. W. V. Ruhle, Springfield. 

Vice president—Mrs. G. H. Johnston, Ke 


wanee. 

Recording secretary—Mrs. Reed Madden 
Bloomington. 

Corresponding secretary—Mrs. Parker Ben. 
nett, Sidell. 


Treasurer—Mrs. A. C. Gauen, Collisville. 


Hardwood Wholesalers Optimistic! 


MILwaukKeeE, Wis., Feb. 14.—While admit- 
ting that conditions still constitute a sorely try- 
ing ordeal, members of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Association, in annual convention 
here, radiated a greater degree of genuine op- 
timism than has been apparent for a long time. 

From the outset of today’s convention, when 
President G. A. Vangsness dwelt on the strug- 
gles of Abraham Lincoln and offered the hard- 
ships he overcame to become one of the great- 
est figures in history as an inspiration for meet- 
ing present-day obstacles, a note of good cheer 
prevailed. He looked upon the bright side of 
the depression, saying that it has served to 
slacken the tremendous pace of the new gener- 
ation that is soon to take over the reins of 
business and government. The sobering effect, 
while it has meant great sacrifices on the part 
of all, he said, undoubtedly will be well worth 
its cost for that reason alone. 


Vote a Reduction in Dues 


The annual report of Secretary John F. Hay- 
den, of Minneapolis, sounded the keynote of 
economy and besides offering a further reduc- 
tion in his remuneration, suggested decreased 
dues. Accordingly, it was voted that for 1933 
at least, the dues of active members be $15 and 
associate members $10. Incidentally, all mem- 
bers pledged themselves to secure at least one 
new member each or regain a former member 
to the fold. It also was decided to omit this 
year the quarterly meetings in spring and fall, 
but to hold the midsummer convention as usual. 
The time and place will be fixed later through 
a mail vote. 

The annual report of Treasurer R. G. Mais- 
lein, of Sheboygan, was read by the secretary, 
Mr. Maislein finding it impossible to be pres- 
ent, and requesting that he be not considered 
for re-election. 

The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—G. A. Vangsness, Vangsness 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Vice President—Edwin H. Ruhmer, mana- 
ger National Lumber & Cedar Co., Park Falls, 
Wis. 


Secretary—John F. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—A,. H. Ruth, Chicago. 

Directors—T. T. Jones, Minneapolis; Wil: 
liam Kelley, Milwaukee, and William D 
Wheeler, Marshfield. 5 


Credit Situation Demands Vigilance 


The matter of credits received major atter- 
tion in the discussions. While the present lov 
volume of business does not make for suppor F 
of any elaborate clearing house setup, neverthe 
less it was agreed that at perhaps no time ha 
there been greater need for vigilance on th 
part of the individual member. It was felt, how 
ever, that the credit situation possibly ha 
passed its worst phases, particularly in the mat 
ter of liquidation of concerns to conserve 2 
much of their assets as possible after a perio 
of profitless operations and the resultant cot- 
sumption of capital. These liquidations in many 
instances have resulted in offers of compromis 
on a ridiculously low basis, if not complete los 
through the failure of the customer to even ne 
tify the creditor that liquidation was being made 

Reporting for the special committee on traffic 
A. H. Ruth said progress was being made i 
co-operation with the National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association and other  intereste 
agencies. In the discussion of traffic matters, t 
was brought out that either the mills or th 
wholesalers are bearing the brunt of the 12-cemt 
a ton surtax on railroad shipments. 

Following the dispatch of routine business 
luncheon was served, this arrangement furnish 
ing further opportunity for informal discus 
sions and interchange of information. It wa 
reported that owing to the fact that hardwoo 
production in the North as well as the South has 
been very low this winter, mill stocks have 
dwindled to about as low a point as ever befort 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to g¢i 
prompt deliveries on the general run of orders. 
The demand, while confined to “hand-to-mouth 
orders, has shown some improvement and thert 
is basis for hope that the unfavorable price sit 
uation that has existed for many months maj 
soon be improved. 
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FARM PROBLEMS ENGAGE IOWANS 


{Hear Farm Experts on Market Possibilities. Approve 
Plans for Stimulating Farm Building Rehabilitation and 
Home Remodeling. JGlad for State Farm Moratorium 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 13.—The annual 
convention of the Iowa Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, held at Shrine Temple, 
here, on Feb. 7, 8 and 9, in spite of a blizzard 
sweeping the midwest, blocking highways and 
obstructing rail traffic, was attended by more 
than 500 lumber retailers, manufacturers and 
salesmen. 

The farm mortgage relief measure just passed 
by the Iowa general assembly was heralded 
as the best omen yet seen for the 1933 lumber 
and material business in this State. Speakers 
declared that the moratorium which will give 
lowa’s agricultural population a two-year 
breathing spell will be a strong factor in dis- 
pelling fear and restoring normal buying. They 
pointed out that Iowa still has an enormous 
buying power which will be released, much of 
it to go into badly needed farm improvements 
and new farm construction. 

Another piece of good news announced was 
that Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
will sponsor a national home remodeling con- 
test with $2,000 in prizes. It was explained 
that local daily papers throughout the country 
will hold contests for their respective communi- 
ties, co-operating with lumber dealers, material 
and building specialty men and other business 
concerns in the promotion of home repairing 
and remodeling. It was forecast that every 
daily newspaper in Iowa would join the cam- 
paign, featuring the low cost of materials and 
labor now prevailing. 


The Opening Session 


The convention was called to order Tues- 
day morning by President F. M. Finkbine, of 
Storm Lake. Mayor Dwight Lewis, of Des 
Moines, welcomed the lumbermen. 

The principal speaker was Roger Leavitt, 
Cedar Falls, Ia., vice-president Townsend-Mer- 
rill Lumber Co. 

Iowa is bound to come out of the depres- 
sion more quickly than any other State, said 
this veteran lumberman. The natural ad- 
vantages of the State—its agriculture, its in- 
dustries, its climate and its central location 
—will aid Iowa to regain her economic posi- 
tion. The building industry will be in the 
forefront in that recovery. It will come back 
faster than other lines. Iowa is not going 
broke, and when fears are dispelled from the 
hearts of her people, they will begin normal 
improvements again. 


Delayed trains necessitated re-arrangement 
of Wednesday’s program, as speakers were un- 
able to reach Des Moines. Don Ross, of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, gave a 
full explanation of the home remodeling con- 
test. 


Farm Relief Is Discussed 


Wednesday afternoon John Carmody, secre- 
tary Federal Land bank, Omaha, Neb., told 
how his institution is making loans to help 
midwestern farmers keep their buildings in re- 
pair. 

Kirk Fox, editor Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, offered a plan for farm relief. 

We have a farm mortgage problem in Iowa, 
he said. We can not deny we have farm dis- 
tress, but I regret that the emphasis has 
been placed on minority of our farms to the 
distinct disadvantage of the majority. The 
fact is that less than one-half of our Iowa 
farm land is carrying any mortgage indebted- 
hess today. In addition, there is a very con- 
Siderable portion of that mortgaged land 
Which is not so deeply involved as to cause 
alarm. 

Nevertheless, the mortgage situation, the 
‘ax problem and the farm price downward 
Plunge has produced a depressed state of 
mind even among our best farmers who have 
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no indebtedness of any kind. 
we have an enormous farm 
Which could be released 
fear could be quieted. 

The speaker went on to point out that the 
recently enacted Iowa farm mortgage relief law 
will go far toward removing that fear. 

He declared that “we already are 11 years 
behind in our farm building program. Amaz- 
ing deterioration has taken place in barns and 
other farm buildings during the last two years. 
Both landlord and tenant are going to be tre- 
mendously interested in maintaining farm build- 
ings. 

Election and Other Business 


Consequently, 
buying power 
tomorrow if this 


Thursday forenoon was given over to meet- 
ings of the executive committee and the board 
of directors. The board decided that hereafter 
the office of treasurer of the association will be 
combined with that of the secretary. 

F. M. Finkbine, Storm Lake, was re-elected 
president; J. L. Daniels, Dubuque, was re- 


| 
| 
| 























J. L. DANIELS, Cc. 


MARCKRES, 
Dubuque; Des Moines; 
Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 
elected vice president, and the veteran Charles 
D. Marckres, Des Moines, was named secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Members of the board were re-elected as 
follows: J. C. Boyd, Eldora; S. M. Furrow, 
Sioux City; H. H. Harrington, North English; 
R. C. Leachman, Des Moines; F. D. Moore, 
Le Mars, and M. G. Norton, Algona. 


The Closing Session 


The final session Thursday afternoon was 
opened by Robert J. Richardson, executive 
vice president eighth district Home Loan 
Bank, Des Moines. He explained how the 
bank, by extending credit to building and loan 
associations and other eligible institutions, is 
promoting the remodeling and the erection of 
homes. He said the bank extends credit to 
home loaning institutions with the express 
agreement that the money be loaned to sma!l 
home owners or persons desiring to build 
homes. 

G. W. Sulley, Dayton, Ohio, representing the 
merchant service bureau of the National Cash 
Register Co., stressed thé point that big volume 
does not necessarily mean large profits. He 
scored the business man who waits till the end 
of the year to learn whether or not he has 
made a profit: “Watch your profits day by 
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[Find Unit Selling Has Its Griefs. [JStudy Cash-Carry 
Low-Quality Competition and Sales Technique. [Score 
Direct Selling and Trucking. {Condemn Free Deliveries 


day,” he advised. “Watch your stock, too. 
Know which lines are paying and which are 
not.” 

George C. Hubbs, Chicago, sales executive 
and writer, gave a series of three addresses 
during the convention in which he stressed per- 
sonality in salesmanship. He advised the lum- 
bermen to treat customers as personal friends, 
to follow up every sale, to pay lots of attention 
to, every buyer and to use the literature sent 
out by the manufacturers. “The man who 
leaves his trade papers unopened and throws 
printed sales material under his table, may be 
a lumberman, but he is not a business man,” 
said he. 

Secretary Marckres, for 38 years identified 
with the Iowa lumber industry, read his an- 
nual report in which he pointed to a number of 
services which the association had rendered to 
its members in 1932. Among them were 
thwarting of the plan of some manufacturers 
to sell direct to insurance companies which 
had taken over Iowa farms; correction of tax 
assessments on lumber sheds on leased ground, 
and abolition of trucking from cement and clay 
products plants. 


Dumb Bell Session Is Helpful 


A helpful and interesting as well as enter- 
taining innovation at this year’s meeting was the 
Dumb Bell dinner and session each evening. 
Ben Springer, of Milwaukee, Wis., installed 
the Iowa chapter of the Royal Order of Dumb 
Bells, and presided at both sessions where 
pressing questions were asked and answered. 

It was agreed that the best way to compete 
with a cash and carry yard was to stock lum- 
ber of similar quality and let customers know 
about it. Country free delivery was scored. 
Mr. Springer warned that free delivery is the 
same as taking cash from the drawer. He also 
criticized lumbermen who think they can make 
money on a 10 percent margin. 

Direct sale of fencing and other products by 
manufacturers was condemned. It was agreed 
that dealers should refuse to handle the line 
of any manufacturer guilty of such practice. 
Selling completed jobs was declared to be of 
doubtful advantage to the dealer. President 
Finkbine said one of his yards tried it with 
apparent success but later got several kick- 
backs when a roof sprang a leak or a window 
sash got loose. “Too much grief in the long 
run,” he said. 

Bridge and dancing formed the diversions 
Tuesday evening, while the president’s annual 
party featured Wednesday evening. The ladies 
of the convention were entertained at a the- 
ater party and two bridge luncheons as guests 
of the Des Moines women. 

Attendance prizes were offered daily, with 
grand prize of a carload of coal at the final 
session. Lloyd Martin, Carlisle, Ia., got the 
coal. 

Fifty-five manufacturers and allied concerns 
had exhibits at the convention. 





New Coast Export Firm Is 


Formed 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 11—The Grinnell 
Export Lumber Co. (Ltd.) opened for busi- 
ness Feb. 1. This company was organized to 
do a general export business from the Pacific 
coast. The head office is in the Marine Build- 
ing, Vancouver, with branch office in the Stuart- 
White-Henry Building, Seattle. Officers and 
staff are C. H. Grinnell, manager; C. N. 
Effinger, A. S. Penketh and G. D. Anderson. 
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Western Pennsylvania Retailers Study--- 


Economic Conditions, Distribution Ethics and Probable 
Future of Retailing—Good Design, Quality Merchandise 
and Chemistry of Paints—Instalment Sales Policies and 
Relations With Commercial and Home Loan Banks 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 13.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania opened its 26th annual convention Feb. 8, 
at Webster Hall Hotel, this city. The three- 
day program provided diversified discussion by 
experts in various lines. The exhibits, repre- 
senting a variety of products of interest to all 
lumber dealers, was one of the most attractive 
ever staged here. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. J. 
Bernard Sause, Bethany Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Dormont, Pa. The lumbermen were 
officially welcomed to Pittsburgh by T. A. 
Dunn, president Chamber of Commerce. 

C. A. Derby, retiring president, responded. 
The necessity of support for local and State 
associations, so vital to the industry, was em- 
phasized. “Act, work, and stick together, for 
in unity there is strength.” A fellow dealer 
should not be considered a competitor, but a 
friend. Now. more than ever before, should 
the Golden Rule be applied. 

Treasurer G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
presented his report. The applause testified to 
the appreciation of his services. 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was represented by President J. C. 
Miller, who expressed his belief that at this 
time next year the lumber dealers will be shak- 
ing hands with one another and commenting 
on how much better business had been. 

R. S. Coey, president of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation of Lumber Salesmen, commonly 
known as the PALS, expressed the belief that 
this convention, due to economic conditions, 
should prove one of the most important and 
out of it should come something most construc- 
tive and productive. 


History and Uses of Paint 


A very interesting talk on “Paint and Its 
Uses” was given by K. K. Stevens, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The old t'mers have justification in 
their contention that paint isn’t made like it 
used to be—chemists contend it is made bet- 
ter now, said he. The evolution of paint 
from the elementary stages of water color, 
white of egg. and even glue. and to the com- 
pound of linseed oil, turpentine, white lead, 
and other pigments brought the discussion to 
modern paint. The main use today is, of 
course, protection. The factors causing disin- 
tegration of paint are complex and variable. 
The first to be cons‘dered is the surface on 
which the paint is to be applied, and then 
the composition of the paint itself has a 
great deal to do with its durability. The 
American Paint & Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, through scientific research, has 
aimed to study paints, oils, pigments, and 
thinners and to devise paints that can be 
used under all conditions and on all kinds of 
surfaces. Experiments are still going on in 
an effort to produce paint that will endure 
and preserve. It is interesting to know that 
60,000 tons of pigments and white lead, 
60,000,000 gallons of linseed oil, 30,000,000 gal- 
lons of turpentine are used yearly in the 
United States. 


Business and the Banks 


The topic “What Business Can Expect of 
Banks” was reversed by A. C. Robinson, chair- 
man of the board, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
to “What the Banks Can Expect of Business.” 

Due to the lack of confidence generally, 
said he, it follows that while the credit man 
at the bank is the business man’s best friend, 
he is compelled to be critically severe. His 
success and that of his bank depends largely 
upon the success of its customers. Mr. 


some 


‘come little by little. 


Robinson stated that the banks were await- 
ing anxiously the return of confidence, that 
they would co-operate with business in every 
way possible. They welcome the opportunity 
to make loans if they can do so with safety. 
It is, of course, the depositors’ money they 
are lending, and it must be used wisely. If 
we can get on a basis of confidence, confi- 
dence in what the government is doing and 
will do; if we can get on a basis of confi- 
dence that the foreign debt situation will 
be settled, the budget balanced, and if the 
public will not make excessive demands on 
the banks, they will be able to make loans 
more freely and assist business accordingly. 
Prosperity will not return through any great 
piece of legislation, nor any striking event, 
but through the individual, if the individual 
has faith in his country and in its people. 
When one man after another comes back to 
himself, the rising tide of confidence will 
Mr. Robinson expressed 
belief that some time ago we reached bot- 
tom; we hit hard and bumped around for six 
months, but it is something to feel that we 
are on a solid basis. Problems of interna- 
tional debt, importations, and the taxation 
in our own country, were also discussed by 
him. 


Dealer Presents Backward View 


George N. Glass, Keystone Lumber Co., 
showed some pictures he had presented some 
fifteen years ago. Cartoons depicting the evo- 
lution of overhead, together with some actual 
figures were shown. While the figures may 
not apply today, the principle of doing business 
is the same. There is business today, and the 
dealer has a future, but the most important 
thing to be done is to attend to business. Now, 
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as years ago, the cost of business, the over- 
head, must be considered, and taking unprofit- 
able business just to beat the other fellow reaps 
its reward. The courage to refuse a contract 
at a price that will not yield a profit is what is 
needed today. 

The importance of correct house design was 
outlined by W. D. Sawler, Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, Chicago. Excellent illustrations 
of the “mongrel” type of.house were given. 
Dealers everywhere could profit if they would 
put themselves in a position to recommend and 
supervise the building of architecturally correct 
houses. Lumber advertised merely as a com- 


modity does not appeal to the public; the con. 
sumers are more vitally interested in the fir, 
ished product, the complete house. Houses 
built correctly enhance in value with time: 
“mongrels” sell at completion for as little as 
half the cost. 


Modern Sales Methods Urged 


Close contact with the fight the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, recently waged 
against the mail-order houses, enabled M, F. 
O’Neil, of that company, to present the situa- 
tion in that field in a comprehensive manner jn 
his address “The Road Back.” 

Fundamentals of selling are the same in all 
lines, he pointed out. The lumber dealer en- 
counters the same difficulty—the claims that 
are being made for quality merchandise at 
lower prices. People in the United States 
have started on the road away from the 
dealer institutions. The problem of dealers 
generally is to get them back on the road 
back toward the dealer organization. We 
hear on all sides about the independent deal- 
ers and they are so busy being independent 
that they won’t take time to change their 
course of doing business to meet present day 
conditions. Less selling effort is being put 
forward, less fighting for business, except in 
cutting prices. A man builds a house once 
or twice in a life time; let him know what 
the lumber dealer can do for him; how well 
he can do it; and how economically he can 
do it. A man buying once in a life time will 
go to the institution giving him the most for 
his dollar. 

The field representative of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle. Wash. R. T. Titus, 
brought to the dealers the developments in the 
use of shingles. The buying of shingles has 
been simplified to the extent that there are now 
only three grades of wood shingles, compared 
to the numerous grades heretofore. They are 
also packed in squares now, which give the 
ultimate consumer some idea as to what he is 
buying. A square of shingles means much 
more to the average consumer than 1,000 shin- 
gles. The newest thing and most important is 
the possibility lying before dealers in their 
communities for the development of profitable 
business in these times in the field of reroofing. 

Intensive use of the installment payment plan 
as a means of stimulating business in the lum- 
ber industry was urged by J. L. Wood, general 
credit manager Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York. The lumber industry has been 
slow in accepting the deferred payment plan 
and consequently has not taken advantage of 
the tremendous opportunities afforded in home 
repairing and remodeling. It is absolutely 
sound, and figures show that the losses in in- 
stallment selling are only two percent. It is 
the psychology of the regularity of the payment 
dates which makes a man meet his contracts 
while he neglects other purchases he might 
make. 

Business was mixed with pleasure and a 
very pleasant time was spent with Arthur W. 
Evans. humorist. Rochester. N. Y. “The Anal- 
ysis of Hokum” was certainly entertaining. 

William E. Best, of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Washington, D. C., was unable to 
attend, and his address was read by R. A. 
Cunningham. The paper described in detail the 
operations of the Federal Home Loan System. 

M. K. McKay, department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, made some observations 
on economic conditions. A new sense of values 
is being created which will be anchored more 
securely in the foundations of tomorrow. One 
of the present problems is excessive taxation of 
property owners. It is necessary to look into 
the fundamentals of economics and to realize 
that goods are produced to satisfy the individ- 
ual. If one individual is not in a position to 
dispose of his wares, he is not in a position to 
buy yours. Our country is not sufficient unto 
itself and must stand willing and ready to co- 
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operate with the rest of the world and not be 
clouded with the smoked glasses of a hide- 
bound national economy. Economics can not 
»e bounded by mountains, cut off by rivers, or 
separated by oceans. 


Tells of Need for Reforestation 


Three million acres of ground in Pennsyl- 
yania must be reforested to supply the quality 
lumber demanded in the State, John W. Keller, 
deputy secretary, State Department of Forests 
and Waters, declared in pointing out that the 
Pittsburgh district uses more lumber than the 
State can produce. “We have only a fraction 
of the standing timber that we should have for 
self-support in Pennsylvania,” said he. The 
woods once contained great areas of pine and 
hemlock and three-fourths of the lumber cut 
was softwoods, the structural timber now in 
demand. The forests of the State are 90 per- 
cent hardwoods, including much cull material. 
The State is now attempting to grow quality 
timber for retail dealers by checking forest fires 
(it has developed the best forest fighting or- 
ganization in the nation—the battalion has 35,- 
000 members), removing dead and _ inferior 
trees, buying ill-managed forest lands and man- 
aging them as State preserves, and by supply- 
ing trees at a minimum cost for reforesting 
idle lands. 

In his address, “The Ethical and Unethical 
Distribution of Roofing,” Tom Lehon, Chicago, 
stressed the vital necessity for dealer distribu- 
tion. Never in the history of the retail busi- 
ness was it more necessary for lumber dealers 
to co-operate, and do away with individual 
differences and jealousies. Never in the his- 
tory of business has there been a time when 
closer co-operation, based upon confidence and 
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friendly feeling, was more desirous between 
manufacturers and their retailers. 


Entertainment Features 


One of the social events looked forward to 
each year is the wholesalers’ luncheon given to 
members of the retail association. The lunch- 
eon was served in the Venetian Room of Web- 
ster Hall, Thursday. William Stirling, of the 
Edward Eiler Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the committee in’ charge, extended 
greetings, and expressed optimism for the fu- 
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ture. If the new national administration car- 
ries through its proposed program, this time 
next year should find us well on the road to 
recovery, according to this wholesale. 

The annual banquet was held Thursday 
evening, in the Venetian Room of Webster Hall, 
and was very well attended. The Rev. David 
Lang, Shady Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, pronounced the invocation. The 
toastmaster was A. M. Haines, Connellsville, 
and Arthur W. Evans, humorist, provided ex- 
cellent entertainment with his “Mirth of Na- 
tions.” 

A memorial for deceased members of the as- 
sociation, conducted by the Rev. C. B. Wible, 
Mount Washington Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh; introduction of the new officers; 
and an address by the newly elected president, 
George N. Glass, brought to a close the annual 
affair. 

The convention was well attended throughout, 
several hundred dealers and other visitors hav- 
ing registered, despite the zero weather which 
enveloped Pittsburgh. 


The Newly Elected Officers 


President—George N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ist Vice President—D. E. Olson, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

2nd Vice President—H. C. Walker, Wind- 
ber, Pa. 


Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

General Counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Secretary 





R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. M. Haines, Connellsville, and Secretary 
R. F. McCrea were appointed representatives 
to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin Retailers Begin Interesting Annual 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 14.—The organizing 
ability and fine showmanship of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association are once more 
in evidence as the 43rd annual convention gets 
under way. The displays of more than 80 ex- 
hibitors in the main arena of the Milwaukee 
auditorium constitute an exposition of building 
materials and services that is in itself a liberal 
trade education, and the program is of the usual 
high quality. 


The President Pays Tribute 


President S. S. Solie, Janesville, called the 

convention to order in Kilbourn Hall this aft- 
ernoon and immediately began his official ad- 
dress. He congratulated the “battle-scarred 
gathering of the fearless” on their courage and 
determination to carry on. He announced that 
the organization had lived within its income 
and had adjusted its budget to meet the condi- 
tions of the future. He paid a tribute to the 
exhibitors, and he urged dealers to learn from 
the exhibits. The president mentioned some 
specific bright spots and closed with an ex- 
pression of thanks to the association officials. 
_ Secretary D. S. Montgomery, after announc- 
ing that his report had been printed and mailed 
to members, read a telegram of good wishes 
irom H. H. Westerman, Montgomery, Minn., 
past president of the Northwestern association. 
He introduced a number of men, including 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
association, A. W. Holt, Arthur A. Hood and 
the trade journal men. 

Treasurer D. O. Head, Kenosha, made a sum- 
mary report of the finances, showing that the 
association had spent less than its income. He 
stated that the budget for the coming year has 
been reduced by 30 percent. 


A Complete Lumber Jack 


_The president then introduced Jacques Willis, 
of the John Bader Lumber Co., Chicago. “Jack” 
has made a tremendous reputation as a conven- 
tion speaker this season; and in keeping with 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the March 
4 issue of the AmMerIcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





the Wisconsin habit of opening with a touch of 
the picturesque, he appeared adorned with a 
huge moustache. He wore a violent green shirt, 
a pink tie, a mackinaw and a pair of high-laced 
boots. He carried a cant hook; and with his 
engaging French accent was the complete lum- 
ber jack. 

After reciting one of Drummond's habitant 
poems he plunged into his address on “Expos- 
ing Lumber to Sales”; an address that has been 
reported several times. The gist of his message 
is that this is a lumber and not a metal age; 
that the chief difficulties of the industry are a 
failure to apply the right species and kinds of 
lumber to a given purpose and an equal failure 
to tell the world that good lumber is available; 
and that salesmanship consists of telling the 
truth persistently. He illustrated with draw- 
ings on a blackboard the proper way to pile 
lumber in the yard. 


Architecture Moderne a Delusion 


William D. Sawler, Chicago, director of sales 
promotion and advertising, Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, then spoke on “Nondescript and 
Modernistic Architecture, the Menace to the 
Lumber Dealer.” This address also has been 
reported several times. By means of photo- 
graphs Mr. Sawler illustrated his point that 
bad architecture destroys resale value and 
owner satisfaction, that it costs quite as much 
as good design and that it turns the buying 
public away from building. He stated that 
there is a tremendous market for a re-styling 
of mongrel houses; something that goes farther 
than simple remodeling. He stated that the so- 
called modernistic architecture is a delusion, es- 
pecially to the lumber dealer; that it is playing 
into the hands of the substitute fabricators and 


that it has little if any chance of surviving and 
becoming a lastingly popular style. 


The Convention Dollar Explained 


Earl Ferguson, of the convention bureau, ex- 
plained the “convention dollar”; a device the 
bureau is trying out at this convention to dis- 
cover for what visitors spend money and where 
it circulates. This consists of authentic money, 
placed in a cellophane envelope with a mailing 
card on the other side. When this dollar is spent 
the spender puts his name and the name of the 
purchase on the card. The next four spenders 
do the same and then the dollar is removed and 
the card mailed. Some 30,000 Milwaukee peo- 
ple derive their incomes in whole or in part 
from conventions, and this experiment is con- 
ducted to see how widely the money circulates. 

The attendance prizes, consisting of a first 
prize of $10, a second of $5 and ten of $1 each 
were paid in this money. The drawing was 
done by Jules Brazil, New York, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Mr. Brazil is acting 
as master of ceremonies; and the storm of wit 
and cleverness which he broadcasted made his 
performance a high light of the session. 

The Hoo Hoo dinner and concatenation and 
the St. Valentine costume dance will be held 
this evening at the Schroeder Hotel. 

[Don’t fail to read full report of this inter- 
esting annual in March 4 issue—EbrTor. ] 





Acquires West Virginia Oak 


Becktey, W. Va., Feb. 13.—E. H. Crouch, 
of the E. H. Crouch Lumber Co., announces 
that his concern recently purchased 3,000 acres 
of virgin white oak in Wyoming County, W. 
Va., and expects to locate a mill on it within 
the next thirty days. This acquisition will en- 
able the company to cut and supply to its 
trade almost anything in white oak bill stuff 
and boards. Mr. Crouch says this is an un- 
usually fine tract of timber, that should pro- 
duce lumber of exceptional quality. 





Southwestern lowans 


Think About Selling 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Feb. 13.—That re- 
modeling and repair work will make up the 
bulk of retail lumber sales in 1933, but that 
dealers must go out and get the business, was 
the consensus at the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at the Hotel Chief- 
tain, here, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 

With but a single exception, and that by a 
speaker outside the industry, every man who 
took the floor stressed the need of the retail 
lumberman to adopt more modern sales meth- 
ods, contact the people of his community and 
show them that remodeling and repair work 
should be done now, both for the benefit of the 
customer and to aid general business. 

The barrage of “Go out and get the busi- 
ness, it’s there” started as Frank Olson of the 
C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., Logan, Ia., presi- 
dent of the association, urged the dealers to 
“forget self pity and get down to work.” 

Arthur Bevan, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash., said that whereas some years 
ago there were 46 different grades of shingles 
produced, now 95 percent of the manufacturers 
are making three grades, in three lengths. He 
urged dealers, in ordering shingles, to insist 
that they bear the certification label. 

“Can Cement Sales Be Created?” W.G. Kai- 
ser of the Cement Products Bureau, Chicago, 
answered by telling how a market for 40,000 
sacks of portland cement and much other build- 
ing material was developed in Louisville, Ky.; 
how a market for 3,500 milk houses and 1,200 
dairy barn floors was created around Cincin- 
nati in 1931 and 1932, and how one ready-mix 
concern created a market for 400 lily ponds last 
year. 

City ordinances and State laws in many States 
regarding dairy farm sanitation have developed 
worthwhile business for building material deal- 
ers, he said. These regulations require adequate 
lighting, ventilation and window space, usually 
between 3 and-4 square feet of window space 
for each animal housed. Floors and gutters, 
usually of concrete, must be constructed. 


How to Sell Insulation 


In many cases modern houses and store build- 
ings are not as well insulated as the structures 
built by our forefathers, 
H. R. Turner, Lincoln 
(Neb.), representative 
| of the Wood Conversion 
Co., said in his talk on 
“Insulation, Its Use and 
| How To Sell It.” Insu- 


lation can be sold now, 
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he said, but the market 
must be created. In 
good times people did 
not build fruit chambers 
in their basements be- 
cause they bought their 
fruit in tin cans; they 
did not line their clothes 
closets against moths because they had their 
clothes cleaned every week; they did not build 
a laundry room because the washing was sent 
out. Now things are different; they are watch- 
ing every penny. Remodeling jobs of this sort 
can be found if the dealer will go out after 
them. 
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Federal Home Loan Bank 


The Federal Home Loan Bank of the eighth 
district, located at Des Moines, serving Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota and the two Dakotas, has 
placed more than $650,000 worth of new money 
in lowa since its inception, F. M. Henry, rep- 





Four of the new officers of the Southwestern lowa association (left to right): Charles R. Glattly, of the 

Hawkeye Lumber Co., Creston, re-elected secretary-treasurer; Frank Olson, of the C. M. Youmans Lumber 

Co., Logan, retiring president and newly elected director; H. E. Greenwood, of the Greenwood Lumber 
Co., Emerson, president, and M. J. Welch, of the W. S. James Lumber Co., Hamburg, director. 


resentative of the bank, said in opening his 
talk. He added that within another month this 
amount would be boosted by approximately one 
million dollars. While present State laws in 
Missouri, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas pre- 
vent building and loan associations from bor- 
rowing from the bank because they are not al- 
lowed to subscribe to its stock, Mr. Henry said 
legislation is being submitted in these States 
making this possible. 

Much discussion followed Mr. Henry’s talk, 
many of the dealers believing the law would not 
serve its designed purpose because of the short- 
time loans (one year) made by the Federal 
bank, 

Interest in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
shown by those attending the convention was 
responsible for securing E. V. Gustafson, secre- 
tary of the Council Bluffs Mutual Building & 
Loan Association, for the first speaker on the 
final day’s program. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Gustafson that the 
bill is unworkable because Iowa associations, in 
which no depositor has lost a cent in thirty- 
three years, do not like the joint liability policy 
which makes the association liable for losses if 
they occur in the district, and the fact that de- 
mands for security are out of line. ($190 worth 
of security for each $100 borrowed.) 


He closed his talk by urging lumbermen to 
insist that property taxes be reduced, saying 
that high taxes are destroying the incentive to 
own homes. 

“Taxation with rotten representation” is re- 
sponsible for many of the country’s ills, Wil- 
liam H. Badeaux, Chicago, told the group. He 
urged every retail lumber dealer to become “a 
master farmer” so he can show his rural 
customers how to reduce cost of production by 
improving their farm buildings. 

The American owner insists on individuality 
in arrangement and appearance and does not 
want a standardized home, Charles E. Close, of 
the Chicago office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, told the convention. 
Of the eight houses to appear at the Century 
of Progress in Chicago, there will be one with 
a sloping roof—that of the lumber industry, he 
said. The others will have flat roofs. “We 
refuse to abandon a type of roof construction 
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They Expect Remodeling to Provide [| 
Most Volume and Look Over Salable [| 
Lines and Methods of Pushing Them | 


that is more economical to frame with our ma- 
terial that with other materials when radica| 
changes are sought just for the sake of style 
If the public does want a flat roof we can stil} 
frame it at a less cost than can competing ma- 
terials.” 


The final talk of the convention was by Rev. 
George A. Degelman, S. J., dean of the college 
of arts and science, Creighton University, 
Omaha. “It is as impossible,” Father Degel- 
man said, “to divorce religion and its principles 
from business as it is to take religion out of 
any other phase of human existence.” 


Results of the Election 


H. E. Greenwood, Greenwood Lumber Co., 
Emerson, was elected president. A. D. Collins, 
Essex Lumber & Fuel Co., Essex, was named 
vice president. Charles Glattly, Hawkeye Lum- 
ber Co., Creston, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Directors are Frank Olson, C. M. Youmans 
Lumber Co., Logan; M. J. Welch, W. S. James 
Lumber Co., Hamburg, and Francis Stokley, | 
Stokley Yards (Inc.), Neola. 

Lloyd C. Upson, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Des Moines, was elected president of the Sun- 
set club. Don Ray, Brown Brothers & Finley, 
Atlantic, is secretary-treasurer. Harry Hus- 
ton, wholesaler, Omaha, Neb., was elected di- 
rector. 

The annual banquet, at which more than 225 | 
persons were present, was held on the final f 
evening of the convention. Entertainment was 

| 





| 


furnished by the Sunset club. 





Tells About Soviet-Japan Trade 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 10.—The lumber and 
log situation in the Orient was outlined to mem- 
bers of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at a 
meeting here early this month, by M. E. Black- 
mar, Osaka manager for the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., who has just returned J 
to this country. He said that the Russian sup- [| 
ply of logs for Japan, coming from the mari- 
time provinces of the Soviet Republic border- I 
ing the Pacific, is reducing the demand for fir §& 
logs and squares from Puget Sound. When §& 
yen exchange declined, logs from Puget Sound 
failed to increase more than about the differ- 
ence created by the drop in the exchange 
value of the yen, while prices of logs from 
Russia increased about 100 percent in price last 
year, he said. 
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there is money in 





RE-MODELING 


There are two profitable markets for the wide-awake 
realtor, builder and sash and door dealer to go after now. 


4 Homeowners are re-modeling. Although new construction is still com- 


paratively slow, there is noticeable activity in modernization and re-modeling. 


y] Realtors are re-modeling in order to catch the buyer’s eye and 
move the homes they have to sell. Competing with the many private 
homes now offered at sacrifice, they find it good business to bring the 


property of which they wish to dispose strictly up-to-date. 


Both of these markets are worth cultivating — and when you sell them, 
protect your profit and your future by using Libbey -Owens-Ford Quality 
Glass for all your requirements. It is not only brighter, clearer and flatter, but 


its brilliant fire finish is more lasting. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest Quality 
Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured 













F and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 








‘NEWMAN 





100% Original Growth 


OLD 
FASHION 


LONGLEAF 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury “Newman” has been recognized 
as one of the most reliable of struc- 
tural materials, yard and shed stocks 
—and today it’s just as good as ever— 
100% original growth Old Fashion 
Dense Growth Longleaf—strong dura- 
ble and with attractive grain. 


Order “Newman” stock in timbers, 
dimension, flooring, ceiling, drop sid- 
ing, finish, mouldings. 


Dealers with low stocks are invited 
to submit their needs in Longleaf or 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine for prompt 
shipment. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 


Species Marked 


J. J. NEWMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices: Scranton, Pa. 


Selling alse “Bule Quality” Soft Shortleaf 
and all Southern Hardwoods—Prplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and White, Plain and 
Quartered Oak, Ash, Beech, Hickory, Soft 
Maple, Plain and Quartered Tupelo and Syca- 


more, 























for HOUSE PLANS & 








MATERIAL LISTS 


HOW WILL IT LOOK? 
HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


Special Lumberman’s Service 
FLOOR PLANS AND PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND —— . $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 


We make, sell and rent models to your plans and 
specification. Write for special low prices. 


Send your prospective customer's own sketch and 
your instructions. Immediate attention by alr mall. 


LUMBERMAN’S DRAFTING 


G&G LISTING SERVICE 
233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walle, Wash. 
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Delivered Prices on Lumber at Retail 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 13.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureay | 


of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Jan. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the Job, these 


being selected from the complete list: 


Flooring, 1x4” 





No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Shingles, Extra 
SISIE, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas Clear, 16”,5/2 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red Cy- 
pine fi No. 1 “C”’ e.g. No. 2v.g. Cedar Press 
New Haven, Conn.............. eee $35.00 $26.00 eee Tr $5.50 ‘ 
New Bedford, Mass............ one 30.00 26.00 $73.00 $55.00 4.75 he: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...........- eee 35.00 23.00 ee nes wees sae 
_——  -eeoerene os 35.00 31.00 75.00 65.00 4.25 - 
a vn ncaa > enh $36.00 eoee 34.00 85.00 woes 5.25 ie 
PG, ME. Dnxsvenecéemeveks 40.00 37.50 32.50 70.00 65.00 6.40 i. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............-. 33.50 37.50 32.50 70.00 70.00 6.50 $7.50 
Baltimore, Md. ...............- 36.00 40.00 33.00 75.00 70.00 6.50 7.50 
Lansing, Mich. ..........cseeee 35.00 35.00 eee 75.00 65.00 4.50 Bs 
Columbus, Ohio ...........ee-- 36.00 36.00 ees 70.00 65.00 5.00 es 
EE SE iwkene anc beens wee we 28.00 32.00 40.00 65.00 50.00 4.00 
MPO, OUI cviccvcecaccetereds 37.00 41.00 35.00 cees sees 5.25 oe: 
Terre Haute, Ind.............. 35.00 35.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 5.00 5.00 
Des Moines, Iowa..........eee¢ 42.00 eee 45.00 cece 60.00 ree ae 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...........00% 24.00 24.00 te se tees 4.50 
ee CET. BRO s cocnccorecenes 36.00 36.00 47.50 65.00 65.00 4.20 
i i Ce wn ceee canes aoe sewn 46.00 45.00 nae 65.00 4.25 
STON POTER Be Dieccesvccnonss ick ice 47.00 45.00 - 75.00 4.00 
San Antonio, Tex..........00+. 33.00 er 38.00 35.00 oes 4.25 am 
San Francisco, Calif.....cccces eceaus 18.00 17.00 oie 38.00 4.50 aihe 
Los Angeles, Calif.......ccccce 18.50 18.50 39.00 eevee 2.75 
I isthe inact chenie.d 2,193,878 3,560,671 
est oast ater orne Norway & Sweden... 258,646 443,610 
pee ee 1,367,858 2,334,887 
Unclassified ......... 896,109 1,570,382 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 11.— The following 
statement of Pacific Northwest and British Co- 
lumbia water shipments during 1932 and 1931 
has been issued by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau. The total footage in 1932 was 36.5 
percent less than that for 1931. 

Domestic water shipments fell off 40.5 per- 
cent, there having been a decline of 44.6 percent 
in those to the Atlantic coast, and one of 39.3 
percent in those to California. The big bulk of 
the Atlantic coast shipments, about 570 million 
feet, came from Washington; 154 million from 
Oregon, and only 39 million feet from British 
Columbia, mostly in the early part of the year, 
before imposition of the higher tariff. To Cali- 
fornia, Washington shipped 292 million feet; 
Oregon, 220 million feet, and British Columbia, 
only 10 million feet. 

In the export trade, British Columbia’s total 
approached rather close to that of Washington, 
and was more than twice the Oregon total. 
Two-thirds, roughly, of the British Columbia 
shipments were to two British Empire markets, 
United Kingdom and Australia, which, espe- 
cially in the latter part of the year, took little 
from American mills. British Columbia’s ship- 
ments to the Orient were less than half the 
Washington, but about 20 percent more than 
the Oregon. In South American and Continen- 
tal Europe, American mills continued to lead. 
Total takings of the United Kingdom were bet- 
ter maintained than the average, and there was 
a big increase in Australian. Oriental trade was 
off approximately 40 percent. South America 
took practically the same as in 1931. Two im- 
portant European importing countries also 
thaintained their purchases at nearly the 1931 
level—Holland and Belgium. 

Detailed figures follow: 








Domestic 

INTERCOASTAL— 1922 1931 
Atlantic Coast....... 761,991,311 1,376,038,622 
CoasTWISE— 
COE ossce ences 522,697,362 860,923,118 
DEE, Debvaeneninan’ 3,781,724 5,268,958 
OTHER— 
Hawaiian Islands.... 45,604,522 56,095,741 
Panama Canal Zone. 5,582,210 10,357,990 
Philippine Islands... 1,436,989 2,120,869 
®Puerto Ricd...ceces. ne eeneaee ous 
Unclassified ......... 30,820,350 30,839,933 

1,393,223,034 2,341,645,231 

Export 

ORIENT— 
CE. cae anwar de oars 184,903,077 368,331,327 
| Cee eee 69,933 
DE ctedesnevenKkhs Kae keaenun 4,436,583 
Dt chenchaaee ats 2,257,437 2 545,725 
PN sclevbacuceutas 293,695,093 464,616,168 
EuROPE— 
United Kingdom..... 151,653,552 179.752,924 
Eee aa 20,458,278 21,374,096 
Denmark .. 425,199 2,422,540 
ve ncmea mea wa 7,109,012 8,801,530 
Germany 5,032,720 7,884,953 
er 20,474,247 26,189,646 





LATIN AMERICA— 





South America (E.C.) 22,684,134 21,879,099 
South America(W.C.) 22,025,300 25,081,733 
Central America..... 1,728,740 268,159 
*West Indies........ 8,623,765 21,680,381 
|. ee 2,562,491 7,905,798 
AUSTRALASIA— 
DE deine cee 136,537,660 77,526,936 
New Zealand........ 1,037,753 2,851,126 
South Sea Islands... 3,755,474 2,998,237 
AFRICA— 
PE. gcRaeek ae mee ee 14,564,494 20,439,349 
904,244,917 1,274,965.799 
DE viscenaneeeen 2,297,467,951 3,616,611,030 


*Porto Rican shipments segregated from 
West Indies and now classified under Domes- 
tic. 

Origin of the 1932 and 1931 shipments was as 
follows: 





1932 1931 
British Columbia..... 446,889,543 566,129,250 
Washington ........ 1,307,777,615 2,128,995,674 
SEE éN:secnewaavee 542,800,793 921,486,106 
. | eee 2,297,467,951 3,616,611,030 
Compared with 1931, British Columbia 


shipped 21.1 percent less; Washington, 38.6 
percent less, and Oregon, 41.1 percent less. 





Western Pine Summary 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 15.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of Inland Empire and California mills during 
the two weeks ended Feb. 11: 
Average number of mills reporting, 112: 


Total production for two weeks.. 17,466,000 
RO SOR rae 38,122,000 
CPGOGE FOCOIVEE .cccccccecceveces 42,907,000 


Report of average of 110% mills: 


Average weekly capacity........ 129,119,500 


Weekly average for 3 previous 
SMR. a: dees mask n meal eich Sed Oe 24,053,000 
Actual production, weekly average 8,733.000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number 110%: 

7-—Two Weeks Ended—-, 

Feb. 11, 1933 Feb. 13, 1932 


Production .......... 8,733,000 10,553,000 
MREPOROMEE ccicsccsces 18,960,000 30,179,000 
Orders received...... 21,326,500 29,723,500 
Identical mills: . 
Production, weekly average for 

3 previous years (average num- 

ee OF SRI BEB). cd ccccicvaces 41,200,000 

On Feb. 11, On Feb. 13, 
1933 1932 

Unfilled orders (111 

RES Sar 86,701,000 143,900,000 
Gross. stocks (111 

ME cévedscone’s 1,182,532,000 1,641,244,000 





Cross TIES purchased by the steam and elec- 
tric railroads in the United States in 1931 
totaled forty-six million—46.2 percent below 
1929. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 13.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Feb. 4, 1933, and for 
five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 


tical mills for the corresponding periods of 1932: 


Two WEEKS Average No. Production Percenc Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: | =e of Mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association i i ai tee eee ee eeees 101 38,998,000 112 42,626,000 vo 45,267,000 99 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 96,636,000 93 95,473,000 78 117,023,000 7 
Western Pine cn PE er re 109 18,897,000 87 34,484,000 56 39,904,000 64 
Northern Pine Manufacturers ides dk at pete eens - 8S eee ~*~ 2,035,000 48 2,165,000 49 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 469,000 34 1,006,000 68 928,000 50 
Total SOFtWOOES 2... csececccccccccccscees 406 155,000,000 96 175,624,000 75 205,287,000 ™3 
Hardwoods: ’ : = 7 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 173 17,228,000 108 21,606,000 79 20,892,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,018,000 39 2,196,000 68 1,714,000 57 
Total hardwoods ...cececscccccscccccccves 190 18,246,000 99 23,802,000 78 22,606,000 68 
Coane tOthlS cccccrcccccevccrssscanecsesic - 579 173,246,000 96 199,426,000 76 227,893,000 81 
FIVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: ve 
Southern Pine Association...... pes cceerceeeee 103 98,418,000 111 98,176,000 95 109,414,000 98 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 72 232,050,000 87 229,457,000 74 257,329,000 80 
Western Pine Association.......ccceseccees - 112 51,008,000 88 88,124,000 55 95,884,000 60 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........-+-+++e+- ° 7 i  ..  itaeielie mre aes 4,975,000 53 5,175,000 56 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,274,000 39 2,212,000 56 2,378,000 43 
Males SORTER: «6060004 ses scereenseeeeve 411 382,750,000 92 422,944,000 72 470,180,000 77 
ne aang oe fact Institut 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 79 36,770,000 89 53,396,000 %6 65 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,899,000 33 4,849,000 59 atte tt 56 
ie DOOD 0.66606 0s 6 ede sawnescsawans 196 38,669,000 83 58,245,000 74 50,927,000 64 
Grand totels ..cccccccescccscccccccccccces 590 421,419,000 91 481,189,000 72 521,107,000 %6 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 15.—The 178 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Feb. 11 reported: 


Production 96,624,000 
Shipments 93,172,000 3.6% under production 
Orders 109,520,000 13.3% over production 


A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity.256,111,000 
Average weekly cut for 6 weeks: 


DT £.26¢c one Nemeekecennhe dee aes 61,086,000 

PE i inven o ocniSts a wielae bee need acke 53,196,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

SN. TR” 6 api alaed & ecb ee ea ae a RRC Oe 54,972,000 


A group of 178 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 11 was 96,624,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 23,762,000 24,579,000 47,612,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 36.344,000 49,104,000 106,866,000 
Export .... 25,755,00 28,526,000 94,024,000 
Loca] ..... 7,311,000 Aone MEd eeees 





93,172,000 109,520,000 248,502,000 
A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows: 
Average for two 
weeksended Average for 6 weeks 
Feb. 11, 1933 1933 1932 
6,523,000 53,359,000 
,218,000 61,470,000 
715,000 63,563,000 


Production 47,772,000 4 
Shipments 46,029,000 4 
Orders 53,802,000 5 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 13.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Feb. 4, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


N f G Unfilled yee & 
iation— No. 0 ross nfille tocks— 
Aasoreten __ Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
ne ee wg Ee ee er 101 516,415,000 60,053,000 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 131 1,019,042,000 223,615,000 22 
WeEStere FiNe BAGOCIGTIOR, occcccreccccccoccsscs 107 1,134,144,000 88,772,000 8 
Northern Pine Manufacturers. .....ccccccsccccece 7 175,810,000 7,017,000 4 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 226 890,115,000 99,828,000 11 





Orders Continue 26 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 16.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Feb. 11 reported 








as follows: Week No. of 
Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 

Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Feb. 4 102 20,052,000 21,231,000 20,895,000 
ee ED. ds awenesviessasneeneeenees Feb. 11 110 18,883,000 18,776,000 18,073,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Feb. 4 178 49,251,000 44,780,000 59,494,000 
Feb. 11 178 47,373,000 48,391,000 50,026,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Feb. 4 107 8,482,000 16,831,000 20,662,000 
Se GRO WINE ¢ 6. oo 0 0ee Hot ccesoseoes Feb. 11 111 8,984,000 18,178,000 19,713,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. Feb. 4 nts 1,273,000 1,435,000 
Feb. 11 = sesame 783,000 1,280,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Feb.. 4 18 262,000 557,000 554,000 
Serer DINO. 04:60: 0 Ré Gere renee seees Feb. 11 15 459,000 225,000 476,000 
Totals ..... aera ar Ses De ...Feb. 4 412 78,047,000 84,672,000 103,040,000 
Hardwoods Feb. 11 421 75,699,000 86,353,000 89,568,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... -Feb. 4 301 9,995,000 13,888,000 13,145,000 
Feb. 11 303 10,299,000 11,949,000 12,439,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Feb. 4 18 398,000 998,000 894,000 
CUPETS ASSOCIBUION. 0c cccccccccccccscces -Feb, 11 15 66,000 713,000 1,020,000 
A oo oc ata di Gh ct sa apace ea Be ke Feb. 4 319 10,393,000 14,886,000 14,039,000 
Feb. 11 318 10,365,000 12,662,000 13,450,000 





Sell CASCO Glue Sell CASCO Wall SEALER 

when you sell Lumber when you sell Wallboard 
When the purchaser of lumber asks You might sell more insulating- 
for a good glue for the job, do him a wallboard if your customers weren’t 
————— real service by recommending afraid of high painting costs. CASCO 
~ foal CASCO Waterproof Glue—the same Wall SEALER is the answer. It 
S cASCO glue used by — — saves one or even two coats of paint 
> eee a ee ee on fiberboard. Save money for your 
-eclin glues everything per- customers, and create more sales for 
manently. Dry powder—no waste yourself by selling CASCO Wall 

— clean — economical. SEALER. 


PROFITABLE ACCESSORIES 


Buy CASCO Glue and CASCO Wall SEALER from your leading Building 


Supply or Hardware Jobber—or write us for complete information. 


THE CASEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 217 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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AND HARDWOODS 


VIRGIN LONG LEAF Y 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


OAK FLOORING 
| BOX SHOOKS | 
\ / 


PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO.,., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 





























BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


| THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 
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ir White Pine 


{10K - SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. (Yalow F CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


nd have Complete 
Planing Mill ‘acilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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Also Tupelo Lumber, 
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The Feet of Horses 


We seldom hear it, “gee” or “haw”; 

The only horse left is the saw— 

And, when outside we hear a clatter, 
We rush to see just what’s the matter. 
It merely is the steady beat 

Of horses’ hoofs upon the street, 

Yet one of life’s most merry measures— 
A sound that only memory treasures. 


How much we have in these new days— 
And for it all how much one pays! 

I doubt if all our autos gliding 

Have half the joy of buggy-riding. 

We get there sooner, that is true; 

And then what happens, when we do? 
How soon by day we pass the clover, 
How soon by night the ride is over! 


It may be just an old man’s dream, 

Yet to the old the old things seem 

The dearer things of life forever. 

Today we are so wise, so clever, 

Yet simple hearts would like to hear 

The feet of horses drawing near, 

Exchange a little of our learning 

For “gee” and “haw” and youth’s returning. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Add obsolete words: “Investment stocks.” 


_ What this country needs isn’t a good 5 cent 
cigar but $5 hogs. 


We can’t help wondering where Europe ex- 
pects to get the money for its next war. 


As for Mr. Roosevelt’s cruise, he isn’t the 
first President-elect who has been at sea. 


In Washington, governmental economy is 
the talk of the day. And, we fear, just that. 


In Illinois, cemeteries are exempt from tax- 
ation. This seems to be the only place to es- 
cape it. 

You hear fellows urging inflation of money 
who don’t even know what velocity of money 
means. 


Eggs are down to 22 cents a dozen in Chi- 
cago. Maybe the roosters have stopped ad- 
vertising. 

It will be all right for Mr. Roosevelt to fire 
the Republicans, if at the same time he abol- 
ishes the jobs. 


Shippers of peanuts insist that the peanut is 
a pea and not a nut. Presumably a horsefly 
is a horse and not a fly. 

More women hold telephone stock than men. 
And they ought to do well, if they hold onto 
it like they do a ’phone. 


It is now proposed in Europe to make tour- 
ists pay the war debts. When the war debts 
are paid, Americans will pay them. 

We don’t wonder that some of the railroads 
can’t pay their fixed charges. We have had 
things around the house fixed ourself. 


“Mills Tells How Inflation Would Work,” 
headlines a newspaper. When what Ogden 
really told was how it wouldn’t work. 


Congress passed, and the President signed, 
the bill to give 350,000 bales of cotton to the 
needy in a single day. Congress could if it 
would. 

In 1866, Salmon P. Chase wrote to Horace 
Greeley, “The way to resumption is to resume.” 
Someone ought to tell our aldermen, legisla- 
tors and congressmen that the way to economy 
is to economize. 


A world conference to consider the reduction 
of wheat acreage will be held next summer. 
Seems like it might have been a good idea to 
hold it before the wheat was in. 





And speaking of names, where would yoy 
find one more appropriate, if he lives up to it, 
than that of Harry S. Cutmore, chief deputy 
assessor of Cook County, Illinois? 


The Chicago Tribune says, concerning the 
German village at the Chicago exposition, that 
“the main entrance will be a replica of the 
Roderbogen at Rothenburg.” The fellow who 
built it must be a rather old man now. 


Between Trains 


Winnetka, Itt.—If Senator Glass won't 
take the job as secretary of the Treasury—and 
it’s hard to imagine anyone refusing a job in 
these times—but just in case he won’t we want 
to suggest to Mr. Roosevelt the name of the 
treasurer of the Winnetka Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. As an example of brevity, and 
yet clarity, he is a model that might well be 
emulated. Called upon for his annual report at 
the annual dinner tonight, the treasurer arose 
and reported: 

“The treasurer wishes to report that we took 
some in, and paid some out, and we've got 
some left. Of course, we were helped by the 
fact that the dues we had to pay the national 
organization this year were only $1.50 instead 
of $2, if we had paid them.” 

Whom should we find right in front of us but 
Hamilton Daughaday, who used to sell lumber 
and such things, when people bought such 
things. He is now in the brokerage business 
in Chicago. 


NAPERVILLE, Itt.—Figure this one out for 
yourself. The occasion tonight was the annual 
dinner of the DuPage County Bar Association. 
Well, you remember the old rule that used to 
hold good in a justice court: It’s always nine 
till it’s ten. So as not to break any legal prece- 
dents, we stood around for awhile before sitting 
down to feed. Thus there was plenty of time 
for preliminary conversation. 

But the thing to figure out is this. We re- 
marked to a little group of lawyers, “It’s rather 
nice to be with a bunch of fellows who aren't 
affected by the depression.” 

“Gosh,” said one of them, 
than anybody.” 

“But I thought | a depression, if anything, in- 
creased litigation.” 

“Well, in some ways, yes. But collections 
are terrible. We can’t collect our fees.” 

And yet we hire lawyers to—well, 
that one out for yourself. 


Only One Place 


There is no place a man can take 

His hurts, however hard the ache— 
Not even to God’s woods of green, 
So like some dim cathedral scene. 
Even God’s woods will hear him not, 
For what have woods to do with what 
A woman does, a man may say? 
Even God’s woods will turn away. 


“we're harder hit 


figure 


There is no place a man will find 
Surcease from thought, escape from mind. 
Not even on God’s seas of blue, 

However heavenly their hue. 

Even God’s seas will never heed 

A woman’s word, a stranger’s deed. 
Before the loud complaints of men 

Even God’s seas are silent then. 


There is one place a man may bear 
His heart’s accumulated care; 

Not to God’s woods that will not hear, 
Not to God’s seas’ unlistening ear. 
No, man shall find, in want, in woe, 
Only one place a man can go— 

Not wood, not sea, not mountain shelf, 
Only one place, to God Himself. 
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“First cost is the last cost. 
ind, 


“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Mill, Factories and Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Distributing Yards, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and MINNEAPOLIS 


SALES OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave., 315 Monadnock Building 807 Hennepin Avenue, 702 E.. Slausen Ave., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 























YELLOW 


Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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BR ERE RRR EERE REE 
Quick Action on 
RUSH Needs 


Intimate knowledge of mill stocks and 
conditions enables us to handle ‘‘hurry- 
up” orders with dispatch and 100% satis- 
faction despite badly broken stocks and 
chaotic conditions at many mills. 


Yellow Pine, Hardwoods, 


Cypress, West Coast Woods 
W rite - Wire - Telephone 
W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER CO. 332°". 


T.C.Whitmarsh, Jr., Pres. N.C.Waggoner, Sales Mer. 
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J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





Mills at 111 West 
RAINY LAKE, Washington St 
ONTARIO ; 
CHICAGO,ILL. 


vortuenn WHITE PINE 
(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Auction” Sales 


Against Promotion 


To Maintain Market, Stand Is Taken for Relative Freight 
Position and Tariff Protection, Co-operation With Yards 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 15.—Manifesting a 
greater appreciation than ever of the value of 
their association and of the work being done 
by O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, secretary-manager, 


fifty Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association members assembled this 
morning and transacted a huge quantity of im- 
adjournment at 


portant business before final 

















J 


J. Ss. WEIDMAN, JR., R. B. GOODMAN, 
Trout Creek, Mich.; Marinette, Wis.;: 
President Vice President 


close to 6 o’clock this evening. Appreciation of 
the efforts of the officers also was extended in 
the re-election of the officers and of the direc- 
tors whose terms expired. The officers are: 

President—John S. Weidman, jr., Weidman 
Lumber Co., Trout Creek, Mich. 

Vice president—R. B. 
Goodman Lumber Co., 


Goodman, Sawyer- 

Marinette, Wis. 
Treasurer—W. W. Gamble, Yawkey-Bissell 

Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis. 
Directors—George Farnsworth, Chicago, 


Oconto Co.; John M. Bush, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Co., Negaunee, Mich.; M. P. McCullough, 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis.; 
J. F. Sisley, Rib Lake (Wis.) Lumber Co.; G. 
N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.; 
A. L. McBean, Edward Hines Hardwood & 
Hemlock Co., Park Falls, Wis.; G. H. Earle, 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich.; and J. D. Mylrea, Thunder Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., 
was elected chairman of the Bureau of Trans- 
portation; W. B. Earle, Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., chairman 
3Zureau of Promotion; A. L. Klass, Holt Lum- 
ber Co., Oconto, chairman Bureau of Grades; 
F. K. Bissell, Bissell Lumber Co., Ladysmith, 
Wis., chairman Bureau of Legislation for 
Wisconsin, and J. P. Bushong, Northwestern 


Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
for Michigan. 
Outlines Projects for 1933 
After President Weidman welcomed the 


members briefly, Secretary Swan made his an- 
nual report and outlined the projects the asso- 
ciation is undertaking for 1933. The most im- 
portant matters now before the group, he said, 
are: 

1. Maintenance of adequate 
tion. 

2. Effect upon us if the national currency 
is manipulated. 


tariff protec- 


3. Trend of developments 


in lumber dis- 


tribution through new uses of trucks, finance. 
ing plans, lumber forms and advertising, 


4. Maintaining the local hemlock and pulp 
wood market against severly increasing com. 
petition. 

5. Developing stronger manufacturer-re- 
tailer co-operation in this region. 

6. Securing fair taxation of lumber inven- 
tories and reducing expenditures of local goy- 
ernmental units. 

7. Maintaining 
rate position. 


our competitive freight 


8. Action under unemployment reserve 
laws. 

9. Maintenance of some adequate form of 
co-operative associated organization to pro- 
tect the lumber and timber interests, and to 
represent them. 


Trade Extension Work Urged 


Secretary Swan said that inasmuch as the 
best prospect for the industry as it emerges 
from a depression usually is small home con- 
struction, trade extension work should be 
pushed with renewed vigor. He expressed re- 
gret over the fact that the budget reductions 
made imperative by reduced association income 
have somewhat impaired. this work. Since July 
1, T. R. Kerr, field director of extension work, 
has been on a furlough, continuing service 
part-time in a manner limited by financial con- 
siderations. Mr. Swan pointed out that the 
present is an admirable time for a trade exten- 
sion worker to set the stage for bigger things, 
citing for one thing the fact that architects are 
now much more accessible to interviews than 
for years. Mr. Kerr has produced excellent 
results, not only in the promotion of northern 
birch, but in all of the northern hardwoods, and 
later in the session it was announced that ar- 
rangements will be made at once to restore Mr. 
Kerr to the active list, although he will make a 
considerable sacrifice as to salary. 








Oo. T. SWAN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Secretary 


W. W. GAMBLE, 
White Lake, Wis.: 
Treasurer 


By means of huge charts, Secretary Swat 
made a graphic presentation of the condition 
of the mill stocks. Hardwood and hemlock 
stocks at 39 mills reached their peak in July, 
1931, at 628,000,000 feet, but have been reduced 
to 449,000,000 as at the beginning of 1933. At 
present fifteen mills are in production on a con- 
siderably restricted basis, and the estimated 
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production for the first six months of this year 
was given as 74,000,000 feet. Normal output of 
these mills was given as 365,000,000 feet annu- 
ally. First half of 1933 production is esti- 
mated at 46,000,000 feet of hemlock, 22,000,000 
feet of hardwoods and 6,000,000 feet of pine. 


Dry Kilns Will Solve Problem 


An interesting discussion followed a paper on 
“Eliminating Auction Sales in Northern Hard- 
woods” presented by President Weidman. He 
suggested as the way out of the present dilemma 
the installation of dry-kilns for the drying of 
lumber green from the saw. Aware of the 
fact that kilns cost money, he said that treated 
wood can be made to answer for brick, cement 
or tile in a very satisfactory way. 

By the use of dry-kilns and with orders 
taken in advance for dimension and other 
stock, our northern lumber industry can not 
only enter into new and happier years of use- 
fulness, but real benefits will accrue to all 
concerned, Mr. Weidman said. These benefits 
will be felt by labor, buyer and seller. Such 
a plan also would afford fairly continuous 
employment, or at least employment without 
the present long interval of idleness. Under 
this plan the buyer would be known in ad- 
vance. Dry-kilns would not only provide a 
market but make for quicker service. Orders 
for dimension stock could be cut right at the 
mills. The plan gives the buyer exactly what 
he wants, when he wants it, and cut to his 
specifications. 

John B. Welch, of the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, offered valuable advice based 
on extensive experience in the design and 
operation of dry kiln equipment in both the 
northern and southern regions, at substantial 
economies in time and cost over air drying. 


Selling Products of Northern Woods 


Invited to speak on his trade extension work, 
Mr. Kerr said a significant development is that 
public buying is emerging from the state of 
essentials. A middle western manufacturer of 
cedar chests was interested by him in making 
up some serving tables for the home. A large 
New York denartment store ordered three 
dozen, advertised the article in a small way, 
and was sold out by noon of the following day. 
Since that time more than 1,000 of the articles 
have been sold and orders for more are being 
received at regular intervals. Mr. Kerr said 
that ash, probably remembered as a wood by 
only the older generations, was being brought 
into popularity. He also recited instances of 
the increasing acceptance of birch for public 
buildings, hospitals, etc., and told of the large 
quantity of birch specified for doors and trim 
in buildings of the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition at Chicago. While oak is still preferred 
by schoolhouse architects, Mr. Kerr said birch 
was making some gains. 

During luncheon members were privileged 
to listen to a most informative and enlighten- 
ing talk on “Reflation of the Gold Dollar and 
What Happens,” by Francis W. Dickey, noted 
economist and secretary of the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corp., with headquarters in Milwaukee. 
He invited questions and a lively discussion 
ensued. 


Reforestation to Relieve Distress 


_ When the afternoon session opened the sub- 
ject of reforestation as a means of relieving the 
distress of many families by giving employ- 
ment was presented, with a view of giving the 
Governors of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan something tangible to present at the confer- 
ence to be held March 6 at Washington with 
the President. It was shown that the Great 
Lakes region lent itself to a work somewhat 
akin to the Tennessee Valley project already 
announced by President-elect Roosevelt. It 
would be self-liquidating and could easily pro- 
vide employment at least six months in the year 
lor upwards of 25,000 men, thus removing fully 
100000 persons from public relief lists and 
minimizing the great financial burden now fall- 
Ing upon the communities of the region. 

J. D. Mylrea, W. A. Holt, and Harry Collins, 
the last named of the B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., W ausau, Wis., were named a committee 
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This year of all years, sell 
the economy of Bronze 





5 pei the economy of Bronze screen- 
ing, to get your full share of the 
available screen business. Home owners 
want screens that last; they know that 
Bronze screens are the most practical 
means of keeping their homes well 
screened. Just tell your customers the 
facts. That Bronze cannot rust; that 
screens of Bronze wire are least expen- 
sive to own; that they remain 


trim and taut for many years. 


4 





ANACON pA 


from mine to consumer 


Anaconda Bronze Wire will be adver- 
tised again this spring in the Saturday 
Evening Post. This year of all years peo- 
ple will want the economy of Bronze. 

Order screen cloth of Anaconda 
Bronze Wire from your wholesaler now. 
We do not make screening, but furnish 
Anaconda Bronze Wire of standard 
diameter to leading weavers of screen 
cloth. The American Brass 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘ 


5S creens of ANACONDA BRONZE 





to present the project to Governor Schmede- 
man of Wisconsin, and J. P. Bushong, G. N. 
Harder, and M. J. Fox, the last named of the 
Von Platen Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
to present it to Governor Comstock of Michi- 
gan, and the two governors will be invited to 
seek the co-operation of the governor of Min- 
nesota in having the Roosevelt conference give 
consideration to the proposed project. 


Unemployment Insurance Postponed 


Reporting on the matter of unemployment 
insurance in Wisconsin, Mr. Holt said that 
assurances have come from the Governor that 
it would be wholly unwise under existing con- 
ditions to make the law effective on July 1, 
193%, as the law of 1931 directs. However, 
Mr. Holt pointed out, while some postpone- 
ment is due, the situation will have to be met 
sooner or later and a definite plan must be 
formulated by the industry as early as possible. 
Mr. Holt and his committee were requested to 


investigate further and if possible report a defi- 
nite plan at the quarterly meeting in May. 
Meantime, members were given opportunity 
to study the proposition and digest a number 
of plans for the creation of voluntary unem- 
ployment reserves which employers may estab- 
lish before the compulsory feature becomes 
effective, in an exhaustive pamphlet compiled 
by Secretary Swan. The association is co-op- 
erating with the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association in the hearings on the postpone- 
ment bills now before the legislature. 
Extensive reports on other bills introduced 
into the legislatures of Wisconsin and Michigan 
were made, respectively, by Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Earle. The utmost vigilance is being exer- 
cised by the association in legislative matters, 
it being believed that at no time in recent years 
has the opportunity been so favorable for secur- 
ing reductions in the expense of government 
because of the aroused sentiment of all of the 


people. 














When You 
Want Known 
Quality 


specify Wier Long- 




















leaf Yellow Pine. 
You can safely rec- 
ommend it for any 
purpose from sills 
to roof boards. It's 
depend- 


always 


able. 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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Write to Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
142 CURTIS BLDG., CLINTON, IOWA 


































“Has Given, 
Universal 
Satisfaction” 


“We have been selling 
‘Antimite’ for the past 
two years to the building 
trade for termite extermina- 
tion, where these pests had 
infested buildings already 
constructed. It has given 
universal satisfaction.’’ | 
—Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
(Signed) Chas. W. Spiess, 





KILLS 


(WHITE ANTS) - 








Vice-Pres. 


It will pay every lumber dealer to investi- 
gate the profit opportunities in selling 
“Antimite” to the building trade for termite 
eradication. 

Send today for circular 
without obligation. 


THE ANTIMITE CO. 


Arcade Bidg.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Carolinians Urge Stabilization 
of Market 


Want Uniform Sales Terms, Better Group Organization, 


Lien Law Protection—Talk 


Hicu Pornt, N. C., Feb. 13—The Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association adjourned its tenth annual conven- 
tion here with a program for the coming year 
outlined around the compact organization of 
the two States into district groups as units of 
the general association. 

H. M. Armentrout, of Bennettsville, S. C., 
retiring president, made a strong recommenda- 
tion in his annual report that eight major dis- 
trict groups be organized, each containing from 
six to ten counties and that these groups meet 
at least four times during the year. This pro- 
gram was adopted and the work of Victor W. 
Wheeler, secretary-treasurer, will be concen- 
trated on organization 
for the remainder of 
1933. 


“Present conditions 
necessitate our taking 
the association and its 
service into the field and 
to the door of the 
dealer.” the retiring 
president declared. 


The annual election 
resulted in H. J. Mun- 
nerlyn, Bennettsville, S. 
C., being made presi- 
dent for the coming 
year. Other new officers 
are: 


W. T. Spencer, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., first vice 
president; B. T. Day, 
Easley, S. C., second 
vice president; Cc L. 
Cannon, Spartanburg, 
S. C., third vice presi- 
dent; and Mr. Wheeler 
was re-elected  full- 
time secretary and 
treasurer. 

The new board of directors is composed of 
F. G. Wray, Reidsville, N. C.; C. C. Dockery, 
jr., Greensboro, N. C.; P. G. Bahnson, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; J. H. Beaman, Marion, N. C.; A. 
B. Fitch, Mebane, N. C.; Frank R. Sires, 
Charleston, S. C.; W. F. Tucker, Charlotte, 
N. C.; B. L. Wilson, Greenville, S. C.; B. O. 
Pursley, Rock Hill, S. CC; E. lL. Allison, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. S. Robinson, Chester, S. C.; 
E. B. Keith, Pinehurst, N. C.; F. B. Dennis, 
Black Mountain, N. C.; and O. H. Pitts, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

The women’s auxiliary held its first formal 
meeting in connection with the High Point con- 
vention and received its charter. The auxiliary 
had its own program of business and entertain- 
ment, meeting at the High Point country club. 
Officers for the auxiliary elected for 1933 are: 

Mrs. H. J. Munnerlyn, Bennettsville, S. C., 
president; Mrs. George J. Cunningham, Colum- 
bia, S. C., first vice president; Mrs. C. L. 
Cannon, Spartanburg, S. C., second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. G. Henry, Hickory, N. C., sec- 
retary; Mrs. Ben Day, Easley, S. C., treasurer; 
and Mrs. George French, Charlotte, N. C., pub- 
licity director. 

An innovation at the High Point convention 
was a baby show, to select the best all-around 
baby from the offspring of the lumbermen. 
This was planned and executed as an activity 
of the auxiliary. Little Mary A. Henry, two- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Henry, of Hickory, N. C., won the contest 
and was officially declared the mascot of the 
Carolinas association. She was awarded a gold 
necklace as the prize. 

Another prize awarded in connection with 
the convention was a silver loving cup to the 














MUNNERLYN, 
Bennettsville; 
Elected President 


H. J. 





Modernizing and Financing 


manufacturer or wholesaler with the best ex. 
hibit. This was won by the Johns-Manville 
Corporation of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Retiring President Armentrout was presented 
with a silver service by the members of the 
association in appreciation of his service. 

The legislative committee for South Caro. 
lina reported substantial progress with the uni- 
form mechanic’s lien law for that State. This 
is now before the legislature in session at 
Columbia and has bright prospects for passage, 
An effort was made to enact the same law 
in South Carolina last year, without success, 
The North Carolina legislative committee re. 
ported that a general sales tax was inevitable 

Secretary Wheeler reported a small loss jn 
membership which was unavoidable. He traveled 
21,000 miles during the year and 7,300 separate 
pieces of mail left the headquarters during the 
year. He devoted his time to travel and to 
the organization of district meetings during 
1932. Mr. Wheeler also reported that the 
millwork men held several meetings during the 
year and exchanged valuable information, 
Much useful data were 
gathered by means of 
questionnaires during 
the year. 

In an 





address, 
“Working Together 
Works Wonders in 
Merchandising,” Frank 
L. Campbell, of Chi- 

















MARY A. HENRY, 
Hickory; 
Declared Mascot of 
Carolina Retailers 


cago, general _ sales 
manager of the Mas- 
onite Corporation, said 
that salesmanship was 
the all-important 
phase of the retailers VY. W. WHEELER, 
business. He urged use ___ Charlotte; 
of dealer sales helps, mee gy aS 
a thorough knowledge , 
of the goods offered, advertising, the use ol 
window displays, and more attention to the 
telephone and the handling of telephone orders. 
Horace Russell, general counsel for the 
fourth district of the Federal home loan bank, 
spoke on “The Home Loan Bank and Its Fir 
ture Bearing on the Lumber and Building Con- 
struction Business.” 
tism of bankers and explained why his organi- 
zation was slow in getting underway, calling 
attention to the fact that it took the Federal 
Reserve system and the Federal Farm Loan 
board 18 months to begin functioning. He 
warned against considering the Home Loan 
Bank as a cure-all for the depression or as 4 
means for relieving all distress or taking over 
the credit system of the country. He said the 











He defended the conserva- | 
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machinery was now ready and that loans were 
being made. eal 

An open forum discussion led by E. R. Lyon, 
of High Point, and J. C. Kendall, of Florence, 
.o. developed ideas as to credit and credit 
investigations. Uniform terms" of sale were 
suggested. Dealers were unanimous in their 
agreement that present conditions make it im- 
perative that some attempt be made to stabilize 

es. 
“ R. Ottinger, Greensboro, N. C., spoke 
on “A Campaign of Modernizing.” He traced 
4 six weeks campaign in Greensboro that devel- 
oped $168,000 in remodeling and modernizing 
business. He described the various promotion 
plans used, including co-operation of the news- 
papers and Parent-Teacher associations, offer- 
ing of prizes to school children for the best 
papers on “What Needs to be Done at Home 
in the Way of Repairs,” and the help of insur- 
ance companies and the building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

F. M. Elvidge, of Philadelphia, assistant gen- 
eral credit manager of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration discussed “The J-M_ Non-recourse 
Finance Plan.” He cited comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the recourse and 
non-recourse plans and said that 60 percent of 
all sales in the United States last year were 
on the deferred payment plan. 

W. E. Difford, of Louisville, Ky., speaking 
on “The Dealers’ Best Investment,” said the 
best investment is the association’s secretary. 
The secretary must be a self-starter. He is a 
professional man as much as a doctor or lawyer 
and must be a combined diplomat and business 
analyst, and be able to create confidence among 
the members. He must also know how to meet 
complaints. “The trouble with most associations 
is that the annual convention adjourns and the 
dealers go home without giving the secretary 
a program for the coming year,” he added. 
“He is left to work out and develop his own 
program.” 

The dealers were entertained at luncheon by 
the Philip-Carey Roofing Co. and George Bech- 
olt discussed the “Careystone” home moderni- 
zation plan for those present. He said that a 
pent-up volume of remodeling and moderniza- 
tion work would soon break loose like a flood. 
He made the point that new residences for the 
past year only took care of a corresponding 
loss by fire. 





Pine Directors Ask Lower Rates; 
Modify Grades; Reduce Dues 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBermMANn] 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 15.—The directors 
of the Southern Pine Association today voted 
to reduce the membership dues, stated H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager, at the close of an 
executive session here. Mr. Berckes said the 
directors met to discuss the 1932 work, and 
plan what will be undertaken in 1933. Details 
of the reduction were not given; it is aimed to 
increase membership. 

The directors endorsed the application made 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the National Coal 
Association and the farm organizations, for 
reduction of rail rates on basic commodities. 
The traffic department was ordered to follow 
the matter through. This action was taken in 
confirmation of recommendation of the trans- 
portation committee. which met Tuesday under 
the chairmanship of Eli Wiener. : 

_ The directors also approved the recommenda- 
tion of the grading committee from Tuesday's 
meeting, over which W. T. Murray presided. 
that a revision be effected in measurement of 
check and shake, or combination of both, in 
square timbers. The present measurement is 
the American Lumber Standard. The commit- 
tee discussed, but made no recommendation to 
the board on, the proposal for a. revision of 
the car material specifications, which’ would 
ultimately bring the southern pine specifications 


Into agreement with those of American Railway 
Association, 
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Ladders ——— 
LADDERS THAT ARE A PLEASURE TO SELL 
\\ Write for Our Latest Booklet and Prices 
ao Bath, New York 
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“BLUE BOOK” Collection Clients Find 
KNOWING HOW COUNTS 


30 years’ experience, the recognition and respect of 
debtors, plus a nationwide network of coordinating units, 
and services of trained adjusters, are outstanding Blue 
Book features. 


Knowing how to cash your slow receivables means dollars 
to you. Send a trial claim and write for rate schedule. 


The Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Ine. 
The Industry’s own service. 
323 South Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Eostern Office — Grand Central Terminal Bidg., NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins]} 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—This section being 
covered by a heavy blanket of snow over the 
week-end, the movement of lumber is practically 
at a standstill. Yard inventories were never 
lower. The architects report little commercial 
or industrial construction in sight but all agree 
that the building trend of the year will be 
toward the single home and the remodeling of 
the older types. The apparent aim of all 
branches of the construction and building ma- 
terial industries is to get back to a profit win- 
ning basis. Much trade interest centers upon 
the twenty-third annual convention of the New 
England Builders’ Supply Association, to be 
held Thursday next at Providence, R. I. Its 
slogan is “Making the Grade in 1933.” Every 
section of New England will be represented, and 
every class of building material will present its 
problems in separate conferences, as well as at 
the general sessions. All the State lumber as- 
sociations in New England are co-operating. 
An attendance of 700 members and guests is 
expected. President Thomas G. Bradshaw an- 
nounces these major purposes of the convention: 
“First, to promote conditions that will encour- 
age the availability of necessary mortgage 
money; second, to unite the building industry 
in efforts to bring about stability in market 
prices of building supplies based on the cost of 
operation; and third, to encourage sales policies 
among manufacturers which will assist in as- 
suring the dealer’s position as the logical dis- 
tributor of building supplies.” 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock—Transactions 
in both dimension and boards have been 
greatly curtailed by price uncertainty result- 
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Northern \Yoods 


For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Cup Ofer: © J Saas Cun. 


Monadnock Black 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN ae 
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ing from the move on the part of West Coast 
producers to standardize upon the “firm 
price” basis. A new factor in the market is 
the opening on Feb. 10 of a concentration or 
wholesale distribution yard in Watertown, to 
exclusively serve the retail yards with mini- 
mum lots of 2,500 feet largely upon a “cash 
and carry” basis. The stock at this yard will 
comprise a complete line of West Coast woods 
to reach this big storage yard by truck from 
the waterfront terminals. Cargo receipts in 
January were the smallest of any month in 
many years, totalling only 2,473,941 feet, 
against 12,960,107 feet in January, 1932; 
9,746,328 feet in 1931, and 13,235,908 feet in 
1930. To date in February but three ships 
have arrived to discharge about 1,500,000 feet. 
There is no surplus here in wholesale hands, 
and listed arrivals for the rest of the month 
will not add materially to the month’s re- 
ceipts. Quotations today are based on the 
f.a.s. “firm price” at the mill dock, to which 
are added the transportation and other charges 
to the delivery docks in Boston. This brings 
c.i.f. prices to the dealer, for fir only, of: 
2x3-inch, $14.25 off page 10% of the West 
Coast manual; 2x4-inch, $14.75 off; 2x6 to 12- 
inch, $15.75 off, and the 3-inch and thicker, 
$15 off. Hemlock dimension is $1 lower. For 
the large timbers, rough, there is a flat c.i. f. 
quotation of $20.75. The No. 1 common boards, 
fir and/or hemlock, square edge, are offered 
at $17.75; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $14.50. If dressed 
and matched, add 50 cents. 

Eastern Spruce—The yards are calling for 
very little spruce. Mills in Maine and the 
Provinces are holding strictly to the “firm 


price” basis for spruce established six or 
eight months ago. Dimension schedules call 
for a base price of $32. For random the 


smaller sizes of scantling bring $23; 6-inch, 
$24; 8-inch, $26; and the 10- and 12-inch, 
$31@34. Few contracts for season supplies 
of furring and crating at the industrial 
plants, usually negotiated at this period of 
the year, have put in an appearance thus far. 


Lath and Shingles.—For lath or shingles, 
few orders have been booked. The “firm 
price” for spruce slab lath still holds at 
$3.75 for the narrow, and $4@4.25 for the 
wider. For eastern white cedar shingles there 
is a light demand at the old price list, but a 
new list will be established within the next 
few days, though distributors here look for 
few if any price changes. The West Coast 
red cedars show no settled price changes, 
though, due to heavy receipts during the last 
two months, pressure to move lots out of 
storage has brought price concessions. For 
waterborne shingles at the docks here, the 
16-inch XXXXX sell at a range of $2.60@ 
2.75, with the 18-inch Perfections at $3.00@ 
3.10 per square. All-rail carloads of the 
shorter shingles sell at $3.19, with the Per- 
fections at $3.44. 

Maple Heel Stock—Buying by the factories 
has not started off as briskly as at the open- 
ing of the last season. There is pressure also 
to get heel prices down and shops are turn- 
ing strongly to 2-inch No. 1 common and 
selects, and, where no defects are trimmed 
out, this grade sells at around $60, with some 
lots held at a lower figure. There is an occa- 
sional sale in the higher price range, with a 
top figure as high as $120 for straight 
grained, uniform color clear stack. 

Pine Boxboards—With operating mills in 
New England many fewer than one year ago, 
and with a very small carry-over from last 
season’s sawing, most holders refuse to quote 
lower than $15 for an ordinary run of inch 
round edge, with the square edge box at a 
range of $23@25. There have been few sales, 
but, with production well below normal, 
operators look for a seller’s market two 
months hence. 


Trade Events in New England 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the Franklin Park Lumber Co., 
of Franklin Park, Mass., whose liabilities are 
listed as $175,487; assets, $71,370. 

At a meeting of the New England section 
of the Society of American Foresters, held at 
Manchester, N. H., on Feb. 6, plans were for- 
mulated for a nationwide conclave of for- 
estry interests to be held at a resort spot in 
the White Mountains next fall, the occasion 
to be the annual meetings of the American 
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Forestry Association, the Canadian Forestry 
Association, with many State organizations 
participating. President-elect Roosevelt and 
his secretary of agriculture will be inviteg 
to head the list of speakers. 


The big Ward & Bradbury dimension 
spruce mill at St. Francis, in northern Maine 
operated many years by the Blanchard Lum. 
ber Co., of Boston, has been leased to Robert 
England and W. Matheson, veteran spruce 
men, who will operate it. They have incor. 
porated the St. Francis Mill Co., with yp 
England as president, and Mr. Matheson as 
treasurer. The latter is active in the Fraser 
Realty Co., of Quebec. 

Clifton F. Leatherbee, of Leatherbee Me. 
Donough Co., wholesale dealer at Boston, re. 
turned Feb. 6 from a two weeks’ visit among 
the shippers in the Southwest, devoting much 
of his time to the office in Kansas City of 
Caddo River Lumber Co., for whose Ar. 
kansas soft pine product his company is the 
exclusive New England selling agent. With 
officers of the company he visited the big 
manufacturing plants at Forester, Glenwood 
and Rosboro, where the company has assem- 
bled a complete assortment of high grade 
lumber for the spring trade. Incidentally, 
the party donned improvised hunting rigs 
and devoted a day to bagging a few quail, 

Personal News of Lumbermen 

A welcome visitor at the Boston office of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Feb. 9 was Henry(, 
Hull, sales manager of Oval Wood Dish Co, 
manufacturer of maple and birch at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y. He left in the afternoon for 
Buffalo. 


There has been an exodus of lumbermen 
from the Boston district to the. warmer at- 
mosphere of sunny Florida. E. L. Gibbs, of 
79 Milk Street, and Mrs. Gibbs are guests at 
Kenilworth Lodge, in Sebring, till March 20, 
Frank B. McQuesten, head of Geo. McQues- 
ten Lumber Co., distributor of yellow pine 
timber at East Boston, and Mrs. McQuesten, 
in January motored to Palm Beach, where 
they are guests for the remainder of the 
season at “The Breakers.” Fred D. Sterritt, 
of the F. D. Sterritt Lumber Co., Cambridge, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, is 
at Altamont Springs, to remain until early 
April. C. Fred Smith, executive head of 
Brockway - Smith - Haigh-Lovell Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Smith, is at the Florida re- 
sorts for a stay of several weeks, and How- 
ard B. Lovell, of the same company, with his 
daughter, left Boston Feb. 10 tor a motor 
trip to Florida, to remain through March. 

Wells Blanchard, executive head of Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co., Boston, accompanied by Mrs. 
Blanchard, will sail March 5 on the Cunard 
line steamer Saturnia for a season in the 
Mediterranean, devoting most of their time 
while abroad to rest and recreation at Pal- 
ermo in Sicily. 


New York, N. Y. 


Douglas Fir—The market on intercoastal 
lumber remains very quiet. Freight rates 
seem to be holding fairly stable. Wholesalers 
here look for an improvement within thirty 
to forty-five days. There is less transit and 
storage lumber in the market now than there 
has been for many years at this season. Fir 
and hemlock have advanced a bit, although 
not much; dealers are trying to firm up the 
prices on these woods, but have received very 
few orders at higher levels. 

North Carolina Pine prices remain about 
the same. A slight increase in orders since 
the first of the year is reported. 

Hardwood prices are somewhat lower since 
the first of the year. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—The market for 
shortleaf pine continues rather listless, con- 
sumption lags and quotations are barely 
maintained. Stocks on the wharves are about 
as small as they have been, and production 
is held down, partly because of bad weather. 


Georgia Pine.—Longleaf requirements are 
small and the level of values is barely steady. 
Sellers have had to make concessions. 


Cypress.—Business continues very hesitant, 
and prevailing attractive prices have failed 
to bring out a more active inquiry. Balti- 
more yards are holding their assortments 
down as much as possible. 


Douglas Fir.—The market is restricted for 
buyers are very cautious in placing orders. 
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Information from the Coast as to production 
tends to give encouragement to handlers. 
Quotations are much as they have ruled in 


recent weeks. 

Hardwoods. —Trade continues rather draggey 
and quotations show little, if any, improve- 
ment. Some call for wide cottonwood dis- 
covered available stocks to be quite small, 


while supplies of flooring stocks are held 
down because many mills are shut or run- 
ning on short time. The export business 
is kept in check by the ability of foreign 


puyers to obtain oak and other stocks at fig- 
ures under the American. 





Sales Policy of Atlantic Coast 
Wholesaler Is Innovation 


Boston, Mass, Feb. 13.—A trade announce- 
ment of real importance to distributors of 
building material—both at wholesale and retail 
—in the eastern section of the country, comes 
” from the main office of 
ies Blanchard Lumber Co. 
; in Boston and became 
effective on Friday, leb. 
10. Briefly it marks the 
establishment of a fully 








WELLS BLANCHARD, 
Head of Blanchard 
Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass.; 
Who Adds to Chain of 
Wholesale Yards on 
Atlantic Coast 





equipped ‘concentration 
yard” through which 
Pacific coast lumber 
will flow to the retail 
yards only, upon a 
basis as to price, dis- 
counts and service that will be a lumber mer- 
chandising innovation. The Blanchard com- 
pany has for some time been operating concen- 
tration yards in Brooklyn, Port Newark and 
Philadelphia and with this new yard located in 
Watertown, about eight miles west of the Bos- 
ton waterfront, to serve metropolitan Boston, 
this eastern chain of yards will be complete. 

The company has leased the large yard of 
the Webster Lumber Corporation, and the lat- 
ter has entirely discontinued its lumber storage 
business. The stock carried there will include 
fir uppers, fir and hemlock dimension and 
boards, Idaho and Ponderosa pine, and natural 
and stained shingles. To these items will be 
added fir plywood and wallboard, and such 
other West Coast forest products as may be 
in demand from storage stocks. All of the 
high grade lumber, and much of the dimension 
stock, will be carried under cover, and, as the 
location is away from the main travelled roads 
and from the smoke and dirt of the more con- 
gested areas, bright and fresh stock will be as- 
sured to the buyer. 

It should be noted here that the resident 
manager of this new yard is Clifford H. Cun- 
ningham, formerly Boston manager for the A. 
C. Dutton Lumber Corpogation who, before 
coming to the East several years ago, had 
gained wide experience as sales executive for 
leading shippers on the West Coast. 

The above facts tell briefly the story of the 
establishment near Boston of a concentration 
or distributing yard as a contact point between 
a leading wholesale distributor of West Coast 
woods and the retail yards. Behind this is a 
merchandising plan that is unique and perhaps 
revolutionary, as it establishes new standards of 
Practice involving trade ethics and the incentive 
for cash transactions. It is common knowledge 
in the trade that there were concentration yards 
along the Atlantic seaboard outside New 
England that would supply stock to any buyer 
in any amount, regardless of his standing as a 
dealer. In certain sections this practice has 
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WHICH WOULD YOU BUY? 


STAINED,UNDIPPED 


lumber like this, or... 





(Above) 
THIS TEST was made by 
The Brown-Florida Lum- 
ber Co., Caryville, Florida. 
They have been Lignasan 
boosters for nearly 2 years. 


highly desired. 


LIGNASAN-DIPPED 


F you were a prospective 
buyer of lumber, stained 
stock would not get much 
consideration. For fungus sap 
° stains destroy the beauty of 
the natural grain, which is so 


The sap gum boards in the 
above photographs show what 
actually can be done tocon- 
trol sap stain. Both sets of 
boards were stacked green 
from the saw. Stock on right 
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lumber like this 


dipped in Lignasan solution 
before it was stacked. 

Many hardwood manufac- 
turers are doing away with 
endracks. Even with cheap 
labor endracking costs much 
more than Lignasan-dipping. 
And flat piling green from the 
saw helps keep boards from 
warping and twisting. It will 
pay you to mail coupon to- 
day for prices and further par- 
ticulars on du Pont Lignasan. 





cUpON 














LIGNASAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Dip one end of 50 or 6b 
newly sawn sapgum or pine 
boards in Lignasan solu- 
tion. Leave other end un- 
dipped. Mark boards and 
stack in middle of season- 


‘ = S PE oc os0s cs) ccedcetwapabuebedsdusbeeseeseennenes erect T 
ing pile. Examine when 

dry. Note control of sap ROBIE. 6 sccce -s (tien sereekeeseer vous peedeseena PUTT TT TT TTT 
cents on Lignesen-dipped CER ey eae re saya See Oe ea 





ends. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get 
bright lumber. Without obligation, please send me full details and 
price of Lignasan.. 


AL-2-15 











played havoc with the legitimate trade, and has 
caused widespread resentment among dealers. 
To correct this strain upon sound ethical prac- 
ties, the Blanchard company, following a con- 
ference with a committee of retail dealers, has 
established 2,500 feet as the minimum unit that 
will be sold at the new yard in Watertown, 
and the customer must in every case be a bona 
fide retail dealer. There will be a discount of 
5 percent on all “cash and carry” sales, and 
to approved credits in ten days. This is an 
important step toward bringing wholesale dis- 
tributing yards for West Coast woods into 
harmonious relation with the retail trade. 


Meets Expressed Retail Requirements 


It is a prompt and direct reply to the promi- 
nent retail dealer, who at the Northeastern con- 
vention in New York in January declared that 
“The concentration yard is here to stay, and 





the problem as to its proper functions and 
limitations must be worked out jointly by co- 
operative action of the wholesale and retail 
branches.” On this point, by resolution, this 
convention declared that “Sound economic 
practice requires that concentration yards on 
the Atlantic seaboard carry at all times full 
stocks of lumber essential to the requirements of 
territories they serve, and that they sell only at 
wholesale, through such channels of distribution 
as are outlined in the universally adopted Na- 
tional Distribution Statement.” 

In its announcement to the trade of the open- 
ing of the fully stocked yard at Watertown, the 
company says: “It is our intention, in the 
conduct of this storage yard, to follow our 
primary rule of forty-three years’ standing, to 
sell only to the legitimate retail lumber yards; 
to furnish quality lumber ; to give efficient serv- 
ice. and to back our contracts 100 percent. 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
ens Ponderosa 
Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via N.P- Missoula, Mont. 














Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 






FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER 


SOFT PINE 


All Grades and Thickness— 









up to 16/4 


THICK UPPERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn Si.. CHICAGO 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Return of cold weather 
has necessitated a further curtailment in 
lumber and logging operations. Mills have 
manufactured virtually their entire supply of 
fir logs, and there is little prospect of addi- 
tional stock until the cold moderates. 

The eastbound intercoastal lumber rate for 
March loading has been set by the Inter- 
coastal Conference at $9 flat. Technically, 
this is $8.74, plus the surcharge of 3 percent. 
This rate is a continuation of the February 
tariff, which was $1.56 a thousand lower than 
previously prevailing rates. 

Veneer and door plants are busy, although 
operators are complaining of the low prices 
they are receiving. Shipments of doors to 
Europe, particularly to Great Britain, showed 
some gain, although at present the plants 
are concentrating on veneer production, par- 
ticularly wallboard panels. These orders for 
the most part are for eastern and southern 
delivery. Some demand for panels suitable 
for use by construction men in preparing 
concrete forms is reported. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—All foreign countries 
were reported to be out of the market for fir 
lumber this week. Unless Japan resumes 
buying shortly, the scarcity of trans-Pacific 
tonnage will have been overcome. A decided 
shortage of saw logs is being experienced in 
the Columbia River district, weather condi- 
tions not having permitted resumption of 
operations. While the weather is moderat- 
ing, it is difficult to tell how soon the snow 
will be out of the woods. 


Western Pine mills reported a small in- 
crease in orders last week, and some falling 
off in production. With so few mills operat- 
ing, the shutting down of one mill makes a 
material reduction in total production. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Coast Woods.—Persistent 
maintain price structures, low production, 
and interruptions to supply as a result of 
recurrent freezing spells and deep snow in 
the mountains, have featured the market 
here the last two weeks. Some look for in- 
creased prices the moment any real demand 
appears. 

Rail.—Less business is reported. Cold 
weather here has helped to give to those 
mills able to operate fair order files for the 
next three weeks, but there is not much new 
business being offered, and no large in- 
quiries are out. One wholesaler commented: 
“Prices are weaker than they were a fort- 
night ago.” 


Intercoastal.—Seller and buyer are stand- 
ing by, each eager to spar for any advantage. 
Following strong efforts to put into effect a 
firm c. i. f. price by a number of the larger 
mills, sales slowed up. The rate is ostensi- 
bly $9, but it is freely admitted that cutting 
is being done. Space is plentiful. As low as 
$7.50 is reported to have been done by a 
firm not interested in the c. i. f. way of 
selling. ; 


Export.—The last fortnight there has been 
a brisk movement to China. Japan rates of 
$5 and $5.50 are being asked for April ship- 
ments, as against $4.75 for March and April. 
Japanese buying has eased up considerably. 
Of particular interest is receipt here of news 
that a Japanese steamer has been fixed for 
Australian shipment for $7, loading at Van- 
couver, B. C. Oriental ship space is hard to 
get for March consignments. United King- 
dom and Continent rates are weaker; rates 
of 47/6 and $9 to United Kingdom and the 
Continent are not so firm as they were two 
weeks ago. 


Shingles.—Orders during the last six weeks 
were fifty percent greater than during the 
corresponding six weeks in 1932. Prices, 
however, show some softness, which the 
present cold spell is expected to overcome. 
British Columbia mills particularly are 
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handicapped by freezing weather. Produc. 
tion in Washington, Oregon and British Co- 
lumbia is about 20 percent of capacity. 


Logs.—Cold weather and deep snow have 
greatly hindered logging. As a result, log 
buyers report fir scarce despite the smal] 
demand. Large old-growth yellow fir logs 
are strong at $8, $12 and $16, while smal} 
fir logs move at $7, $10 and $14. Shingle 
cedar ranges from $8.50 to $11, and lumber 
cedar from $16 to $20. Practically no lum- 
ber cedar has been sold recently, following 
a weakness in cedar lumber prices as a re- 
sult of British Columbia competition. Shin- 
gle logs also are in small demand, and there 
is little input. Hemlock is fairly steady at 
$7 and $8, while spruce brings the same as 
the best fir logs. Peeler spruce touches $17, 
and peeler fir logs range from $17 to $22. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Mills were cutting prices 
on certain items that have been free sellers. 
No. 3 flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch dropped 50 
cents and $1, and all grades of flooring de- 
clined. Larger mills can not charge these 
cuts to peckerwood operators, which are not 
now a factor. Siding held its own, except 
B&better. Air dried boards slumped to the 
lowest known prices—$7 for 1x6-inch. Di- 
mension continued to sell around $9 for No. 
2, and $11@12 for No. 1. Small timbers have 
been dragging, and struck a new low of 
$12.50 for 8x8-inch and under. Bé&better fin- 
ish, 6-inch and wider, is $18, while No. 1 
and C remained about $15 base. Mills ask 
$14@15 for dense, kiln dried merchantable 
car decking worked to pattern, but railroads 
got offers at $12@13. Dense No. 1 decking 
is $10. The following f.o.b. mill prices on 
kiln dried stock, the lowest on record, were 
quoted: Flooring, 1x3-inch, No. 3, $4.50; No. 
2, $8; No. 1, $14.50; B&better, $17.50; 1x4-inch 
No. 3, $5.50 (some at $5); No. 2, $9@10; No. 
1, $15; B&better, $17. Finish, S4S, 1x6-inch, 
No. 3, $6; No. 2, $11; No. 1&C, $15.50; B&better, 
$18, with 1x8-inch same price; the 1x10-inch 
is $3 more, and 1x12-inch is $5 more, in No. 
2 and better, but No. 3 is $6@7. Drop siding, 
1x6-inch, No. 3 is $5; No. 2, $11; No. 1, $15, 
and Bé&better, $18. Air dried boards, 1x4- 
inch and wider, sold at: No. 3, $5; No. 2, 1x6- 
and 1x8-inch, $7@8; 1x1l0-inch, $8@9, and 
1x12-inch, $9@10. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives state that 
inquiry from retail yards has been received 
in quite good volume, but that actual orders 
have been slow in the territory north of the 
Ohio River, due to the extremely bad 
weather. Reports indicate that shipping has 
also been delayed, due to the same adverse 
weather conditions in the South. Logging 
by the smaller mills is also badly handi- 
capped, because of conditions in the woods. 
No, 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are 
$16.50@17 for small-mill stock; $18@19 for 
large-mill stock. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 
10- tq 20-foot, is $17@18 for small-mill stock; 
$20@21 for large-mill stock; 8-, 9- and 10- 
foot, $16@16.50. B&better flat grain floor- 
ing, $21@22 for small-mill stéck; $23@24.50 
for large-mill stock; 10- and 12-foot, in 
straight cars, $18.50@19.50; 16-foot and 
longer, $24@25. B&better car siding, 1x4- 
inch, 9-foot, is $24@24.50; 10-foot, $23@24; 
12-foot, $24. Longitudinal car siding, 2x6- 
inch, 16-foot, is $40; 18-foot, $43; 22- and 
24-foot, $48; 2%-inch stock, $10 a thousand 
over 2-inch basis. No. 1 common car lining, 
1x6-inch, 16-foot, is $21@22; 18-foot, $23.50@ 
24.50 for air dried stock; kiln dried stock, $2 
additional. Bé&better drop siding, 1x6-inch, 
10- to 20-foot, standard patterns is $22.50@23. 
Bé&better finish, S4S standard, 4-inch, is 
$25 @26; 6- and 8-inch, $27@28; 10-inch, $39@ 
40; 12-inch, $50. All above prices are f.o.b. 
St. Louis. 


West Coast representatives say inquiry has 
fallen off, and that sales are greatly re- 
duced, with no change in prices, athough 
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mill stocks are reported to be badly broken. 


Hardwood representatives report that in- 

quiry is extremely light, with sales low. 
Oak flooring is moving slowly, with the 
price tendency upward on scarce items. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Extremely cold weather 
has caused a decrease in sales of northern 
pine. Sales are off about 33% percent as 
compared with a similar period last year. 
Stocks at mills are gradually being reduced 
to such an extent that manufacturers find it 
more difficult to fill rush orders for mixed 
lots. 

Millwork.—Cold weather has put a damper 
on sash and door sales. Most material being 
sold is for remodelling. 

Northern white cedar.— With northern white 
cedar prices at their lowest in years, the 
market remains quiet. 

Retail.—Lumber sales of 512 yards in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district in December 
amounted to 1,916,000 feet, as compared with 
4,808,000 feet in November, and stocks in 485 
yards totalled 54,295,000 feet Dec. 31, as com- 








pared with 55,911,000 feet Nov. 30. At 512 
yards, total December sales amounted to 
$452,100 in December. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods. — The Detroit labor 
troubles have not resulted in any increase in 
activity in the automobile plants at Louis- 
ville. Radio, furniture and building trades 
are not taking enough stuff to make any sort 
of a showing. Low grades have been in fair 
demand by box plants. February business is 
no better if as good as January. Cottonwood 
has remained strong, with tank grade cypress 
being inquired for but not bought. Regular 
grades of cypress have been in very fair de- 
mand. There is scattered demand for red 
oak in common grades; for some common ash 
for export; and inch Nos. 1 and 2 common sap 
gum have been in inquiry. Poplar is quiet, 
and walnut is not moving well. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade continues in small vol- 
ume, there not being much new construc- 
tion of dwellings. Some dealers report that 
their trade so far this year has been below 
that of a year.ago. Stocks carried at both 
wholesale and retail yards are smaller than 
they were a year ago, and in most cases a 
fair amount of replenishment should be re- 
quired during the coming month. 

Hardwood trade is showing little or no 
improvement, and is very quiet. The local 
yards are carrying lighter stocks than in 
some seasons, and supplies at the mills are 
reported considerably broken. Keen com- 
petition exists for every order. 


Western Pines are holding about steady, 
although the call for stock has not shown 
any material improvement. Industrial con- 
cerns are in most cases requiring a smaller 
amount of lumber than usual at this season. 
Retailers are not buying until they find need 
of additional purchases. 


Northern Pine is quiet, eecnee of inac- 
tivity in building and at the box factories. 
Prices are rendered easy by the weak ten- 
dency in Canadian exchange. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Little activity has 
been noted in the last two weeks, export and 
domestic demand having been exceptionally 
light. 

Domestic.—Probably the best domestic de- 
mand has come from automobile body manu- 
facturers. Demand from furniture manufac- 
turers has slowed down considerably. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are buying little flooring 
oak, as the majority of mills are closed. 
There is practically no demand from manu- 
facturers of interior trim and sash and 
doors, There is, however, a fairly good de- 
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mand from box and crate plants. Little re- 


tail demand has been noted. 


Export demand is still the bright spot, but 
has been exceptionally slow since Feb. 1. 
English buyers are purchasing only present 
needs, and few large orders have been re- 
ceived in the last few weeks. Prices con- 
tinue exceptionally low, and most manufac- 
turers are refusing them. 


Production is low. Weather conditions 
have not been favorable, and closed mills 
have not re-opened. Every indication is that 
production will continue to be curtailed un- 
til early spring or summer. 

Ocean Rates on hardwood 
all Guif ports to Newcastle, England, have 
been reduced, good through March, 1933. 
The rate is 22% cents a hundred pounds on 
heavy hardwoods, and 28 cents on light. The 
present low ocean rates to all United King- 
dom and Continental ports have been ex- 
tended through March, 1933. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods—Prospects for spring business 
are improving, but extreme cold has tem- 
porarily hindered trade. All firms report in- 
quiries from furniture, interior trim, and 
planing mill interests. Some inquiries for 
automobile lumber and dimension stocks are 
being received, and occasionally one from a 
railroad or exporter. Spot lumber sales are 
very slow, however, and there is no sign of 
an upturn in prices, which are just about 
where they were last September and Octo- 
ber, before the temporary bulge. Mill stocks 
in the South are broken, but there is not 
enough demand to allow shortages to affect 
prices. The export trade also is slow, and the 
few inquiries arriving are unsatisfactory in 
character and hard to turn into orders. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has been very 
disappointing. Weather has been very bad 
throughout the mill section, and also in 
the consuming sections of the North and 
East. Some say that prices are a little soft, 
particularly on better grades, but a careful 
survey has not brought to light any weaken- 
ing on the part of mills. Some “transits” of 
roofers and framing, however, have been 
offered at rather low prices to avoid extra 
railroad charges. 

Better Grades—Demand for 4/4 and thicker 
B&better has been very light, and much 
stock is being offered. However, the mills 
are not over-eager to sacrifice their good 
lumber, for they are getting in a good deal 
of money from their lower grades. South- 
ern yards are buying some 4/4 No. 1 common 
stock widths; mills have some surplus. 

Box—There has been some demand for 4/4 
edge box rough, air dried and kiln dried, and 
price is steady. Not much air dried is yet 
offered. There has been a fair demand for 
4/4 stock box, dressed and resawn, but the 


lumber from 
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yards have not been buying very much rough 
box or sheathing lumber. The mills do not 
have very much low grade lumber to offer, 
so prices are strong. There has not been 
much demand for crating. The mills report 
a very good demand for hardwoods, on which 
prices show an upward tendency. 


Shed Stock—Planing mill men report very 
little business. Prices on flooring, thin ceil- 
ing and roofers remain unchanged. Reports 
of low prices on air dried and kiln dried 
roofers in the East are frequent, but it is 
nearly impossible to place duplicate orders 
today with the mills, especially those getting 
out good stock. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills have received 
some scattered orders from retail yards, 
largely to take care of present requirements. 
Near zero weather practically stopped pro- 
duction, already limited. Both Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and Fordyce Lumber Co. closed their 
sawmills for at least ninety days; other large 
companies are operating only part time. Mill 
stocks are not as well assorted as they were 
a year ago. A number of staple items are 
lacking or in very limited supply—particu- 
larly Nos. 1 and 2 dimension 2x4-inch, 10-, 
18- and 20-foot, the same lengths in 2x12-inch 
No. 1 and 20-foot in other sizes. In No. 1 
boards, 1x6- and 12-inch are scarce at several 
mills, 12-inch being seldom available in other 
than 14- and 16-foot. B&better and No. 1 
flat grain 1x3-inch flooring is also in limited 


(Continued on Page 58) 


I Make Friends and 
Profit at 
the 
Same 
Time 


Put new life into 
your business. 
Open new chan- 
nels for your 
service in your 
community. 
Real profit is be- 
ing made by dealers who 
. eg have installed the low- 

priced ‘ 


LANGE 
Reliable Glass Edger 


Do glass edge work for automobile owners, 
garages, etc. This service leads to profit 
on other sales. 


Let us tell you how a Lange Glass Edger 
will soon pay for itself. 











Write for Our Catalog Today 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


166 N. May St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RED BOOK Gives Extra Value 


Use of the new Star ratings makes it possible for 
Red Book to rate more concerns than any other 
credit rating book. 


Red Book gives extra value in that it presents 
new possibilities for securing orders in a field 
where they are now scarce. 


Write for rates and further information to 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO -- 


99 Wall St.. NEW YORK 
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"STAINED 
by STARKS" 


and you get each shingle Double-Dipped 
and individually Brush-Coated with per- 
manent color, smooth, durable stain. 


Send for samples — see for yourself. 


Starks Stained Shingle Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
“Since 1914 STARKS has set the pace.” 















SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIR 


TIMBERS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Yard Stock, Factory 


Lumber, Industrial 
Specialties, Red 
Cedar Shingles 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 21-22—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb, 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

Annual. 

23-24-25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

— Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 

nual, 

Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

March 3-4—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual. 

March 8-9—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Corn Palace, Mitchell, S. D. Annual. 

March 11—Eastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

March 16-17—Western Pine Association, Portland, 
Ore. Annual. 

March 


Feb. 


16-17—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 22-23—F'orest Management Conference and 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annuals. 
March 23-24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 3erkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Annual. 
April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 


April 26-27—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Annual. 





Planning Helpful Convention 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 13.—Under the direc- 
tion of J. A. Minnich, secretary of the Missis- 
sippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, plans 
are being perfected for the annual convention 
to be held here, Feb. 23 and 24, preceded by a 
meeting of officers and directors on Feb. 22. A 
general discussion of dealer problems will be an 
outstanding feature of the convention. Among 
the important speakers will be C. C. Sheppard, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, who 
will discuss “Manufacturer-Retailer Relations” ; 
W. H. Scales, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who will discuss the re- 
tail lumber dealers’ interest in building codes; 
Alf H. Stone, chairman of the tax commis- 
sion; L. O. Crosby, nationally known lumber 
manufacturer; E. H. Bradshaw, Mississippi di- 
rector of the ninth district Home Loan Bank, 
and others. Climaxing the first day’s activi- 
ties will be a banquet in the convention hall for 
all dealers, ladies and visitors. 











Westerners’ Convention Nears 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 13.—Plans are com- 
pleted for the 30th annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held in the Multnomah Hotel, here, Feb. 23, 
24 and 25. This is to be a “Heads Up!” con- 
clave, with a program built about five vital 
points as follows: 


(1) Adaptation to changing trends; (2) plac- 
ing business on a paying basis under present 
conditions; (3) aggressive merchandising; (4) 
financing for home building; (5) strengthening 
the dealer's position in distribution. 

The best thought available on these subjects 
will be imparted to the attending dealers, 
through addresses and discussions. 





Hardwood Men to Study Plan in 
Preparation 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 13.—Announcement 
has been made that the annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute will be held 
at the St. Charles Hotel, in New Orleans, La., 
on March 16 and 17. President George Hen- 
derson has appointed a strong steering commit- 
tee to review the Hardwood Commission’s plan, 
and make such additional recommendations as 
in their opinion will prove of benefit to the in- 
dustry. This committee will first report to the 


board of directors at New Orleans, on March 
15, and to the membership on the first day of 
the annual convention, March 16. A feature of 
the convention will be an address on current 
amd funded debt financing by a prominent 
banker. Other important features are being 
arranged, and the directors are hope‘ul that 
there will be a large attendance at this annual 
meeting. 





Club Opposes Allowing Lien for 
ages 


MempPuis, TENN., Feb. 13.—A bill now pend- 
ing in the Tennessee legislature, which gives, 
to laborers in the lumber industry who have 
failed to receive every penny of their wages, 
the power to place a lien against the lumber 
until they receive their money, was strongly 
opposed at the regular meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel 
Gayoso on Feb 9. This lien law would permit 
a laborer to demand his wage from the manu- 
facturer of hardwood who might have pur- 
chased logs from a contracting company, and 
would be very detrimental to the lumber in- 
dustry in Tennessee. Similar laws have been 
tried out in other States, and Memphis lumber- 
men are endeavoring to prevent this measure 
being enacted. This law was called to the 
attention of the club by Paul Rush. J. W. 
Welsh, president, instructed the law and insur- 
ance committee to endeavor to have this bill 
killed by vote of the State legislature. 

Announcement was made at the meeting by 
J. D. Huffman that an exhibit was being ar- 
ranged of hardwood products to be perma- 
nently placed in the Pink Palace, one of the 
city’s museums. An arrangement for the plac- 
ing of the exhibits is being made by a committee 
of hardwood shippers, of which H. E. Scadt 


is chairman. 
OOOO 


Chamber Boosts Lumber Annual 


If any retail lumber dealer in Utah fails to 
know about the coming eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to be held in Salt Lake City, March 3 and 4, 
it will not be the fault of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that enterprising city. That or- 
ganization has sent out a gorgeous hanger in 
four colors, announcing the dates of the con- 
vention. This hanger is a work of art, and 
can not fail to attract attention wherever dis- 
played. An unusually interesting program is 
being prepared for this convention, and a large 
attendance is expected. 








Freights Too High, Thinks Club 


CINCINNATI, On10, Feb. 14.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
there was considerable discussion of the advis- 
ability of joining in the petition of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in a de- 
mand for a horizontal reduction in lumber 
rates. It was brought out that the average 


lumber rate represented fully 50 percent of the 
value, and in many cases 75 to 100 percent. 
Douglas fir freight rate was actually 500 per- 
cent of the mill price. The lumbermen thought 
schedules ought to go back to 1913 level, when 
rates from Memphis territory to Cincinnati 
were around 10 cents, and not to 1922 level, 
when they had been jumped to 16 cents. 





FrRoM THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN its read- 
ers gain correct, dependable information of 
progress in all fields of news interest. The 
range, the scope and the quality of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN news are unequaled. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Palmdale—Drinnon Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wheelock Lumber & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Clare—J. M. Brennan succeeded by 
, A. Totman. 
oS . Ellyn—Hussey Lumber & Coal Co. pur- 
chased by Frank Bolwahn, and will be known as 
the Bolwahn Fuel Service, 

IOWA. j3oone—Otis Lumber Co.; Fred Leininger 
disposed of his interest to other members of the 
firm 

Waterloo—Dunkelberg, Leeper & Cropper name 
changed to Dunkeiberg, Leeper & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—Miller Wood Heel 
(Co, sold to Greenway Woodheel Co., Methuen. 

Haverhill—Bailly Wood Heel Co. (Bradford) 
changed to George D. Bailly Heel Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Hattiesburg Handle 
& Lumber Co. reorganized. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—MacDonald-Becher Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Crawford Greenwood Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Marine Lumber Co., 1028 
East Delavan Avenue, taken over by Marco Lumber 
Co., recently organized. 

New York City—City Island Lumber Supply Co. 
succeeded by City Island Sash & Door Co., 362 
City Island Ave. (City Island). 

OHIO. Clarington—Farmers’ Supply 
of John J. Rea purchased by Bowser 
Feed Co., Sistersville, W. Va. 

Highland—J. H. Frame succeeded by Highland 
Farmers Exchange. 

OKLAHOMA. Bennington Bennington Lumber 
Co, succeeded by G. W. Snodgrass. 

Oklahoma City—Donaldson & Hughes 
Co. succeeded by Donaldson Lumber Co. 

Tulsa—H. R. Crews Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Crews Lumber Co. (Ira D, Crews owner). 

OREGON. Milton and Umapine—Williams & 
Olinger Lumber Co. succeeded by J. E. Olinger & 
Sons Co. 

Scappoose—Scappoose Planing mill purchased by 
West Coast Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Milford—E, S. Wolfe (Estate) 
sold to Robert C. Phillips of Port Jervis and will 
be operated under the name of Pike County Lum- 
ber Co. 

Philadelphia—Kensington Planing Mill Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Kensington Planing Mill (not inc.). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington—Harper & Young 
(Inc.) succeeded by Harper Lumber Co, 

Landrum—Moore’s Lumber Co. sold local plant 
to O. L. Brady and L. W. Moore, who will operate 
as Landrum Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. San Juan—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by San Juan Lumber Co. (purchasing de- 


Wareroom 
Lumber & 





Lumber 








partment at Alamo Lumber Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.). 
VIRGINIA. Staunton—A. Erskine Miller suc- 


ceeded by Miller Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

WASHINGTON. College Place and Dixie—Wil- 
liams & Olinger Lumber Co, succeeded by T. A. 
Williams Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Crossett Wood Treating 
Co.; Roger L. Foote, Evanston, Ill, and B. M. 
Brettner and G. F.. Gumble, Chicago, incorporators. 

Kingston—Osage Lumber Corporation; incorpora- 
tors: F. McNeal, Clifford Selden and William G. 
Johnson, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fox Furniture Frame Co., 
3921 Dickens Ave. 

Chicago—Franklin Picture Frame Co., 1233 South 
Miller St. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Economy Cut 
Lumber Co. incorporated under same name. 

Elkhart—C. L. Monger Corporation. Incorpora- 






Rate 


tors: Ralph L. Monger and Lowell O. and Ruth 
Holdeman. 
Richi: ond—Paul W. Kemper Industries (Inc.); 


furniture manufacturing business. 
Terre Haute—Terre Haute Art Products Corpora- 
tion; to manufacture wooden products. 
KENTUCKY. Smithland — Cumberland Wood 
Products Co.; $21,000. Raymond B. Dycus _ in- 
terested. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Woodcraft Toy Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), 2400 Baltimore Trust Building. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—John P., Quinn Co. 
Worcester—United Barrel & Cooperage Co. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Child-Craft Guild (Inc.); 
manufacturers of furniture and toys. 
Highland Park (P. O, Detroit)—Claude Campbell 
Lumber Co. 15853 Hamilton Ave. 
Detroit Kennedy Lumber & Fuel Co., 6600 Seven 
Mile Road; $5,000. 
Detroit—Kramer Furniture Co., 7665 Gratiot Ave. 
Marcellus—Sturdibilt Manufacturing Co. 
MINNESOTA. Duluth—Willie Lumber Co., $50,- 
900. Old concern. 
. MISS‘ JURI. Kansas City—Inter-City Material Co., 
Fairmont Station. 
_ NEVADA. Reno—Woodhead Lumber Co. 
000. ; M F,. Taylor interested. 
_NEW JERSEY. Irvington—Railroad 
Supply Co. $100,000, 
St., interested. 
Vineland— West 
R 


$100, - 


Lumber & 
Edward Johnson, 208 Coit 
Boulevard 


Jersey Lumber Co, 


and Central R. 


Russell & Blauvelt 
YORK. 
Harry G., 


Whippany 
NEW 
Owners 


(Inc.). 


Jamestown—Lyons Lumber Co. 
Mark W. and Bruce P. Lyons. 


North Tonawanda—Bennett Homes & Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roaring River—Roaring 
River Furniture Corporation; $100,000. Furniture 
manufacturing. 

TENNESSEE, Bristol—Dominion Supply Cor- 


poration 

Obion—Fox, Watson Lumber Co. $1,000. 
porators: Floyd Fox, G. O., 
Wells. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Wasatch Lumber & 
30x Co.; manufacture boxes and crates. 

VERMONT. Morrisville—George A. 
(Ine.); old concern. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Novelty Furniture Cor- 
poration. W. A. Martin interested. 

Roanoke—Pugh & Whitescarver 
manufacture’ refrigerators, John 
and others, interested. 

WASHINGTON. Concrete—-Lake Shannon 
Shingle Co.; $5,000. P. D. Miller interested. 

Seattle—Eastlake Lumber Co. 7,500. B. W 
Lockwood interested. 


Incor- 
Watson, and J. J. 


Morse Co. 





(Inc.); to 
Pugh, Salem, 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Cazadero — Kenneth Shussman 
and William Walker plan erection of a sawmill 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Illmo Lumber Co. 
is planning lumber and storage plant to cost about 
$40,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Newman Ma- 
chine Co., 507 Jackson St., plans installing a planer 
and matcher. 

Wilmington—Oliver Carter is reported to be 
about to install a 60-inch band resaw. 


WASHINGTON. Cathlamet—International Wood 
Products Co. is about to erect a $6,000 box factory. 
Spokane—H. B. Childs is reported to plan erec- 
tion of a sash and door factory, at cost of $7,000. 
WISCONSIN. Bayfield—Dale Vorous, of Superior, 
and Ernest Nordine, of Bayfield, have purchased 
property here, which will be remodeled into a crate 
and box factory. The plant will have two sawing 


machines, a veneer division and a number of 
lathes. 
New Ventures 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ornamental Wood Packag- 


ing Co., 440 West Huron St. 

KENTUCKY. Mt. Sterling—Richardson Lumber 
Co. F. D. Richardson, Charles West and Bay 
Gibson proprietors. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Kellogg Lumber Co, 
opened retail department. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Service Lumber Co. of De- 
troit has opened a branch at 1525 Industrial Ave. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—Sutherland Lumber Co. 
opening yard; purchasing department at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

NEW YORK. 





Buffalo—Lumber Bi Products Co. 


OREGON. Portland—Associated Sawmills (not 
inc.), Terminal Sales Building. Commission. Allen 


Cc. Hemphill interested, 

Portland—W. W. Perry has engaged in the cabi- 
net making business at 992 Belmont St. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Meadville—Mill Run Lumber 
& Supply Co. Clarence R. Hartman and Thomas 
J. Diehl proprietors. 

TEXAS. Bluff Dale—Roy Wood. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—C. & D, Woodruff, 1531 
Broadway. Retail. 

Tacoma—Lea Bronson has engaged in business 
under the name Tacoma Planing Mill Co, 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Keystone Fuel & Ma- 
terial Co., 218 Corry St. Benjamin J. Keys and 
Robert J. Leady proprietors. 





Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—E. J. Stanton & 
Son Lumber Co., 38th and Alameda Streets, stock 
and sheds destroyed by $200,000 fire. Office, mill 
buildings, dry kilns and Philippine mahogany and 
pine stocks were saved. Loss largely covered by 
Insurar®r ce, 

KENTUCKY. 
Manufacturing Co. 
of prepared cigar box 
tobacco hogsheads, were 
$80,000 fire. 

LOUISIANA. Mermentau — Bass-Harliss Lumber 
Co. sawmill destroyed by fire. Mill was owned 
by the Texas Co. 

Monroe—Parlor 
destroyed by fire. 





Paducah—Paducah Lumber & 

main plant and 2,000,000 feet 
lumber and 10,000 finished 
destroyed by $75,000 to 


City Lumber Co. planing mill 
Loss estimated at between $30,- 
000 and $40,000. Warehouses and retail depart- 
ment undamaged. Loss partially covered by in- 
surance. No interruption in business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Zimmerman Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), 504 Bailey Ave., suffered fire loss to two 
buildings and contents of dressed lumber and ma- 
chinery estimated at $140,000. 

OREGON. The Dalles—A pressure blast de- 
stroyed a creosoting plant operated by a subsidiary 
of the Nebraska Bridge & Lumber Supply Co., with 





headquarters at 448 Insurance Building, Omaha, 
Neb. 
TEXAS. Fort Worth—Steves Sash & Door Co. 


warehouse suffered fire loss estimated at $100,000. 





Pioneer 
Douglas Fir 
Producers 


Not only is Booth-Kelly one of 
the longest established producers 
on the Coast, but Booth-Kelly 
owns its own vast forests of superb 
quality Douglas Fir timber, does 
its own logging, owns and op- 
erates its two great mills. 


For more than three decades 
Booth-Kelly has been supplying a 
broad list of representative buyers 
with thorough-going satisfaction. 


It will pay you, too, to get ac- 
quainted with Booth-Kelly Douglas 
Fir dimension, flooring, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling, mouldings, finish, step- 
ping, casing, base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootliAtell 


SUGENE ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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¥ & Dion for 


Hardwood 
Lumber 
Cet 6CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICACO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cock County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














4 Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 

item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
Suees at. And how often you miss the 
| mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal) 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders ! 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 








Sli tecast St. 220 Se.State St. $37 Mer. Exch. Bldg. 
{ " is, Mo. Chicago, If. San Francisco, Cal. 
“ —— — 

















Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 





FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sectional Board Rules 


2133 Tuohy Ave. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers 

















F. G. Brynolson, manager of the Northwest 
Spruce Co., Seattle, Wash., is en route to visit 
Europe, where he will look into spruce market 
possibilities. His itinerary includes London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow. 


Edward C. Klaiber, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wabash Screen Door Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was elected president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce at a Feb. 12 
meeting of the board. 


R. T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., represented the lumber 
fraternity on the general committee in charge 
of the program dedicating Barksdale Field, 
Shreveport, the Army’s newest and largest air- 
port. 


S. H. Bolinger, head of the Bolinger lumber 
interests, of Shreveport, La. was re-elected 
second vice president of the Louisiana State 
Fair. W. A. Robinson and S. J. B. Whited, 
lumbermen, were re-elected directors. George 
Freeman, former lumberman, was re-elected 
president. 


R. T. Jones, president R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been spending 
several weeks at his winter home at Miimi 
Beach, Fla. H. Morton Jones, vice president of 
the company, left for a short stay in Florida, 
after attending the retailers’ convention in New 
York. 

William G. Weigle, supervisor of the Sno- 
qualmie national forest, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., will retire on March 1, under 
the new 62-year retirement provision. The 
vacancy will be filled by Forest Supervisor 
John C. Kuhns, of the Whitman National for- 
est, Baker, Ore. 


Arthur Temple, president, and I. B. \icFar- 
land, general manager, of the Temple Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., recently have been visiting 
the yards of that company located in tiie Rio 
Grande Valley. Mr. Temple makes hi3 head- 
quarters at Texarkana, and Mr. McFarland 
at Houston. 


Mrs. A. J. Phinney, wife of A. J. Phinney, 
vice president and general manager of the Iro- 
quois Door Co., Buffalo, N. Y., sustained a 
fractured arm on Feb. 3 when the automobile 
in which she was riding skidded near Fort 
Worth, Tex. The chauffeur and two other 
women were slightly injured. 


Raymond Lewis, sales manager of the Wil- 
lapa Harbor Lumber Mills, of Raymond, 
Wash., is making a business tour of cities in 
the middle West and South. He is visiting 
companies marketing products of the mills he 
represents, and will pay particular attention to 
the trade between Chicago and New Orleans. 


J. J. Donovan, vice-president Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., predict- 
ing that Japan will leave the League of Nations 
and ‘expressing the opinion that this action 
would be justified, said: “The Japanese are in 
earnest, and the peace of the world would be 
advanced if Japan were left alone.” 


F. O. Brownson, general manager Rock 
Island Lumber & Coal Co., Wichita, Kan., ac- 
companied by his managers, Messrs. Rosen- 
berry and Mollahan, and Harry Barnes, repre- 
senting Caddo River Lumber Co., have been 
visiting mills in the Warren, Ark., district. Mr. 
Anderson, wholesaler of Detroit, Mich., was 
also there. 


C. M. Ethal, Fulton Lumber Co., Fulton, Mo., 
recently returned from a month’s cruise that 
took him from New York City to Cuba, then 
through the Panama Canal and around to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, returning from the 





latter city by rail. Mr. Ethal reported a fine 
trip—with very little rough weather and no 
sea-sickness. 


In a brief talk on the history of the lumber 
industry in Texas, made before the Lions Cly) 
of Panhandle, Tex., B. I. Ferrell, manager of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., paid a tribute ¢o 
M. T. Jones, J. M. Rockwell, John H. Kirby 
and other pioneer lumbermen of the Lone Star 
State. He also paid a special tribute to R. A 
long, veteran lumberman of Kansas City. 


In a tour of the branch yards of the H. H. 
Hardin Lumber Co., of Fort Worth, J. L. Par- 
ker, general manager, recently visited the yard 
at Haskell, Tex., and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with conditions there and the 
outlook for the coming year in that section, 
As a result of his visit, announcement was made 
that the local yvard’s stock of lumber will be 
immediately increased, and plans were perfected 
for a bigger business during 1933. 


At the time of his death, the late L. L. Barth 
was president of the Howes Lumber Co., which 
position he had occupied for a number of years, 
and also was president of the 59th Street Lum- 
ber Co., having been the executive head of that 
organization since its inception. Following his 
death, Robert O. Butts, who had been secretary 
and general manager of both of these com- 
panies, at a special meeting of the directors was 
elected president of both organizations. 


Memphis hardwood exporters seeking to ob- 
tain their share of export trade are again mak- 
ing trips to England and Continental Europe. 
Henry Jones, sales manager Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., has been in Europe for the last week or 
ten days. H. E. Craig, export sales manager E. 
L. Bruce Co., has been in Europe for the last 
two or three months. W. E. Hyde, vice- 
president Hyde Lumber Co., recently sailed 
for Europe. Other firms are considering send- 
ing representatives to Europe within the next 
few weeks. 

H. R. MacMillan, president H. R. MacMil- 
lan Export Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., is the 
new president of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade. Mr. MacMillan is one of the foremost 
figures in the export lumber business of the 
Pacific coast. He was formerly chief forester 
of British Columbia. At the forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Vancouver board of trade, 
Jan. 31, Mr. MacMillan, who recently returned 
from Europe, made an address on international 
economic and political problems, which at- 
tracted widespread interest throughout the 
Province. 





On the Way to Recovery 


His many friends throughout the lumber 
industry, particularly those with whom he has 
come in contact in his numerous appearances 
before retail lumber conventions, will be de- 
lighted to learn of a marked improvement m 
the condition of Harry J. Colman. He has 
been confined to a hospital and later to his 
home for several months by a serious illness. 
Mr. Colman has sufficiently recovered to be 
able to sit up in his home and transact some 
business. He and his attending physician are 
quite hopeful of an ultimate recovery, but he 
still is in a serious condition. Although con- 
fined to his home, Mr. Colman has been keep- 
ing in touch with the retail conventions and 
has sent telegrams to some of them, expressing 
his belief in the early turn in business condi- 
tions and a hopeful outlook for the future. He 
has been the grateful recipient of many letters 
and messages at his home in Chicago, 524 Briar 
Place. 
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rebruary 18, 1933 
"Blue Book" Credit Analysis 


Business troubles reported to the Lumber- 
men’s Blue Book (Inc.) during January are as 


follows: 1933 1932 
Bankruptcies eee 28 23 
ReceiverShipS ..-+.seeeeeeeevees 16 14 
Extensions ee 8 7 


Creditors Committees Appointed. 2 4 
Composition Settlements ....... 3 4 
AsSiIGNMENtS ...eeseeseeeeeeeeee 7 8 


There was a marked decrease in inquiries 
for special credit reports this month, in com- 
parison with January, 1932. The volume of 
claims placed for collection this month was not 
quite as large as in the same month last year; 
there was no substantial difference in the 
average amount involved per claim. Owing, it 
is believed, largely to continuance of bank 
closings, collections are much more difficult 
than in January, 1932. 


Takes Up New Duties in Tacoma 
Tacoma, WasuH, Feb. 11—J. P. Weyer- 


haeuser, jr., formerly of Lewiston, Idaho, has 
transferred his headquarters from that city to 
Tacoma, to assume his new duties as vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. He will 
be active as western executive officer of the 
company and its subsidiaries, according to F. R. 
Titcomb, general manager. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, 
who has been serving as manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests in Lewiston, succeeds W. L. 
McCormick here. Although Mr. McCormick 
has resigned as vice president of the company, 
he will continue to serve as secretary. Mr. 
Titcomb will continue to serve as general man- 
ager, and Charles Ingram will continue as as- 
sistant general manager. There are no other 
changes in the personnel of the company. 





West Coast Company Elects 
Officers 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 11.—At its recent an- 
nual meeting, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. elected officers as follows: 

Chairman of the board of trustees—Everett 
G. Griggs. 

President—Everett G. Griggs II. 

Vice president and treasurer—Corydon 
Wagener. 

Secretary—Herbert S. Griggs. 

Earl M. Rogers, first vice president and gen- 
eral manager for the last twelve years, has 
retired as the active operating head, but will 
continue as a member of the board of trustees 
in an advisory capacity. 





Arkansas Manufacturer Elects 


_Hurtic, Ark., Feb. 13.—At the annual elec- 
tion of officers for the Union Saw Mill Co., di- 
rectors named F. W. Scott, president, F. T. 
Whited, vice president, and D. M. Clowney, sec- 
retary-treasurer, terms of all three beginning 
Feb. 1. E. A. Frost, president of Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.), of St. Louis and Shreve- 
port (of which the Union sawmill in Huttig is 
one of twelve subsidiary lumber manufacturing 
plants operated in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas), headed a group of officers and direct- 
ors of the various companies which came to 
Huttig for a 3-day business conference. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Feb. 
4, 1933. totaled 955.280 cars as follows: For- 
est products, 28,455 cars (an increase of 83 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 21); grain, 50,684 cars; coke, 10,008 cars; 
ore, 2,874 cars; coal, 202,210 cars; livestock, 
33.415 cars; merchandise, 322,748 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 304,886 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Feb. 4 show a de- 
Crease of 47,476 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 21. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Freight Taking About Third of 
Delivered Price 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 13.—Lumber manu- 
facturers, irrespective of the species of their 
product, have a vital interest in the proceedings 
instituted before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission seeking a general reduction in freight 
rates on basic commodities, according to figures 
supplied by an authority on that subject here. 
The petition, as reported in Feb. 4 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was filed jointly by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Coal Association, the Farm- 
ers Educational & Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the National Grange. 

The bureau of statistics, Department of La- 
bor, takes 1926 as 100 percent, or normal, said 
this authority, and the comparative figures on 
freight charges applied to lumber in that year 
and in 1932 give some interesting facts. In 
1926 the average sales price f. o. b. mill of 
southern pine per thousand board feet (includ- 
ing all grades and dimensions) was $30.86. In 
1932 the average price was $14.68. 

In 1926 a southern pine mill, say in Hatties- 
burg, Miss., shipping to Chicago paid $6.84 per 
1000 feet, the transportation cost representing 
18.1 percent of the $37.70 delivered price. For 
a mill in Alexandria, La., on the same average 
returh f. o. b., with freight charges of $7.11 to 
Chicago, the transportation charges would be 
18.7 percent of the delivered price. In 1932, 
however, with the weighted average sales price 
f. o. b. mill of $14.68 per 1000 feet, the freight 
rate to Chicago from Hattiesburg, Miss., rep- 
resented 31.7 percent of the $21.52 delivered 
price, while the mill in Alexandria, La., paid 
an average transportation cost of 32.6 percent 
of the $21.79 delivered price in the same mar- 
ket. Chicago has the lowest rate of the group 
of representative markets listed below, the per- 
centage of the delivered price for lumber taken 
by the railroads being higher for every other 
point given. 

Comparison of F.0.B. Sales Prices per Thou- 
sand Board Feet in 1932 With Transportation 


Costs from Southern Pine Producing Points 
to Representative Destinations 


Freight Freight Price 
From From F.O.B 
Hatties- Alexan- Mill 

DESTINATIONS— burg, Miss. dria, La. 1932 (Av) 
Boston, Mass...... $9.00 $9.72 $14.68 
New York, N. Y... 8.46 8.82 14.68 
Rochester, N. ¥... 8.10 8.64 14.68 
3 a eee 8.10 8.55 14.68 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 8.28 8.64 14.68 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 7.92 8.55 14.68 
Cleveland, O...... 7.92 8.19 14.68 
Columbus, O......- 7.74 7.83 14.68 
eS ee: ee 6.84 7.11 14.68 


Average southern pine sales prices f.o.b. 
mill, per thousand; board feet, all grades and 
dimensions: 1926, $30.86; 1927, $29.09; 1928, 
1929, $29.78; 1930, $26.14; 1931, $18.35; 





New Alabama Sawmill 
Completed 


Morris, Ara., Feb. 13—The McGowin- 
Bennett Lumber Co. has recently completed a 
new sawmill and planing mill here. The plant 
is now cutting a fine body of virgin growth 
shortleaf pine, and is specializing in finish and 
framing. The plan of operation is to regulate 
the cut according to the sales, an efficient 
method now being followed by a number of 
aggressive mills. This method enables the mill 
to keep inventory at a low point and get a quick 
turn-over of stocks and capital, yet handle all 
orders without delay. No stock is placed on the 
yard, but the entire cut is dried in a new kiln, 
with Moore reversible cross-circulation fan 
system. The new kiln is of wood construction 
throughout, measuring 20x110 feet. The fan 
system in this high-powered new kiln is oper- 
ated by a small steam engine, as a measure of 
economy. Temperature and humidity in the 
kiln are automatically controiled, and this mill 
is producing a fine quality of seasoned lumber. 
Officers of the new company are W. M. Mc- 
Gowin, president; R. A. McGowin, vice presi- 
dent; Willis B. McGowin, secretary-treasurer. 
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§ FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
SHORT COURSE 


DRY KILN 
PRACTICE 


given by 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MARCH 20th-29th, 1933 


Lectures by specialists in Dry Kiln Engi- 
neering, supplemented by talks by men well 
versed in the fields of Timber and Its Uses, 
Wood Identification and Technology, Glue- 
ing, Wood Finishing, Timber Preservation 
and Fireproofing, Kiln Instruments, Wood 
Stains, Decay and Wood Destroying Insects. 

The course is given for the benefit of 
those concerned with problems in wood 
seasoning and utilization such as mill own- 
ers, managers, superintendents, foremen, 
kiln operators, lumber buyers and dealers, 
graders, engineers, architects and others. 

For further details and a descriptive bul- 
letin of the course, write to 


J. O. BLEW 
New York State College of Forestry 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New by Chicago 


jenver 
San Francisco 





No. 1 


a 








SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure 
ments of all kinds ot 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 


Fle’ poling Tes 
ables; Felling . 
Growthof Trees; 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


cu) For. 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Lower Southern Pine Production Balanced by Orders; 
Arkansas Operations Much Curtailed 


Southern pine bookings in the two weeks ended Feb. 11 
were even with production, which was at 53 percent of 
3-year average compared with 50 percent the preceding 
period. Bad weather has held down consumption in the 
northern markets, but also production in the South, espe- 
cially by the smaller mills. The retailers have been sending 
more inquiries than orders, but are expected to buy more 
liberally when the weather improves. General industrial 
demand is slow, but railroads and heavy construction inter- 
ests have been buying fairly well and are inquiring. Inter- 
regional competition for present small volume is severe, 
and quotations are under a good deal of pressure. 

Arkansas soft pine mills, partly because of bad weather, 
have heavily curtailed production. But despite the fact 
that their stocks are low, and a number of staple items of 
commons and flooring quite scarce, prices have continued 
to ease off slightly. Orders from retail yards are for small 
amounts for filling in, purchases evidently being put off 
as long as possible. There has, however, been a pick-up in 
demand for low grades for river work, 


Western Pine Business Is Dull, With Production Low, 
Stocks Small and Declining 


Reports from the western pine mills for the two weeks 
ended Feb. 11 show production less than 7 percent of 
capacity, with actual bookings about two and a half times 
as large. Identical mills reported bookings 28 percent less 
than in the corresponding period of last year. Purchases 
are being kept to current needs, so shipments are pretty 
close to production, and unfilled orders Feb. 11 were 40 
percent lower than at the corresponding date last year. 
There has, however, also been a big decline in stocks, to 
28 percent below last year’s level, this decline amounting 
to about two hundred and fifty million feet. Retailers con- 
tinue reluctant to add to assortments and industrial con- 
sumption of low grades is slow, while competition is keen. 
The mills are in strong statistical position, and expect this 
to make itself felt on prices as spring buying begins. 


West Coast Mills Sell 13 Percent More Than Output; 
Cargo Markets Are Disturbed 


Despite a very slight increase in operations on the West 
Coast, from 21 to 21% percent of capacity, bookings for the 
two weeks ended Feb. 11 exceeded the production by 13 
percent. There was a decline in rail bookings, and a 
larger one in domestic cargo, offset partly by an increase 
in the export trade, a good deal of the foreign bookings 
going to British Columbia mills. 

Rail demand has been rather slack, partly because of 
the reluctance of retailers to add to stocks, and partly be- 
cause of blizzards, heavy snows and cold throughout the 
middle West, but there is considerable inquiry for railroad 
material and heavy construction items. A tendency to soft- 
ness in prices is strongly resisted by the mills. 

Atlantic coast shippers are making a hard fight to estab- 
lish a firm c.i.f. price, with Intercoastal Conference rate for 
March continued at $9, but lumber has moved as low as 
$7.50 and some shippers are willing to sell on this basis. 
Retailers are hesitant about buying on basis of Conference 

rate, and that some wholesalers are unwilling to ship on it 
is evidenced by the increase in unfilled orders. Atlantic 
receipts are low. It is possible that a depreciation in Can- 
adian exchange may bring about a renewal of Canadian 
competition in the East. Southern California receipts have 


Statistics, Pages 38-39—Market Reports, Pages 46-49—Prices Pages 55-56 


been cut down, so that even present low consumption js 
effecting a reduction in the unsold. 

Exporters on the American side have been depending to 
a large degree on the Oriental markets, and the recent 
financial slump in Japan is sure to affect demand. In other 
markets, Canadian competition will become more severe 
because of the recent depreciation of Canadian currency, 
A helpful factor is a weakening in trans-Pacific and Euro- 
pean vessel freights. 


Both Foreign and Domestic Hardwood Markets Quiet: 
Competition Keen and Output Low 


Demand for hardwood seems to be receding slightly from 
former low levels. Foreign buying has been a sort of main- 
stay during the winter, but increasing competition abroad 
and depreciated currencies have resulted in some c.i.f, price 
offers which are unacceptably low despite continuation of 
cheap ocean rates. In the domestic market, automobile 
buying has failed to come up to modest expectations, 
though it has been better in the spring than at the year- 
end, while furniture makers are taking less. Building 
trades demand continues extremely quiet, so there is little 
movement through flooring and millwork plants and retail 
yards. Southern | production is heavily curtailed and orders 
exceed it by a considerable margin, while the northern 
mills are practically inaetive at a season when their opera- 
tions usually approach peak for the year. Competition is re- 
ported to be extremely keen for present small volume. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Mills Oversell Output 


Northern pine mills were completely closed down in the 
week ended Feb. 4, while identical plants reported book- 
ings 67 percent as large as those for the corresponding 
period last year. It is becoming more difficult for the 
mills, with stocks greatly reduced, to supply the small rush 
shipments now wanted in the Northwest. In the Niagara 
area, demand is dull, with no one knowing what lies in the 
immediate future of the pine trade. The fall of Canadian 
exchange is the practical equivalent of a reduction in the 
American tariff, and many Canadian producers have had 
their costs lowered by a reduction in Government stump- 
age charges—so that imports by American buyers may be 
resumed; in addition, some have expressed fears of a re- 
duction in the tariff. Western pines competition is keen. 

Northern hemlock output in the week ended Feb. 3 was 
little more than a third as large as in the corresponding 
week last year, but bookings were 72 percent of last year’s 
and more than double the output. While the mills are in 
a stronger statistical position, because of stock reduction, 
the market is prevented from strengthening by the small- 
ness of business volume and keen competition. 


Southeast Transits Hurt the Carolina Pine Market 


Some softness in North Carolina pine prices is reported, 
despite the facts that mill stocks are much depleted and 
production has been greatly curtailed hy recent cold and 
rains, for consumption is quite small. Reports from the 
Southeast speak of a further easing in prices, to the lowest 
points on record, and some of the output of this region is 
reaching North Atlantic markets in transits, which have 
had to be sold at concessions to avoid demurrage charges. 
Larger North Carolina pine mills are able to maintain 
fairly steady lists, especially on the better grades; there is 
a general feeling that these will strengthen with the be- 
ginning of spring stocking up. Box demand is dull, but 
scarcity of low grades has kept quotations firm. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern 
for sales made in the period Feb. 1-4: 


New Orleans, La., 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard (Drop Siding, Standard 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” 
1x3” rift— No. 117 
B&better — — 9-|B&better.. 16.40 17.80 
Shortleaf.. 86.25 31.25\No° 4 ares 
1x3” flat Assorted patterns— 
oil 17.73 20.38|\E&better.. 17-42 17.33 
B&better.. 17.73 20.38INo. 1 .... 14.27 16.86 
No.1 .... 15.37 16.54, . 
5 50 
cl noche 11.8 _—s Plaster Lath 
1x4” rift— : 
B&better 346x134”, 4’ 
Shortleaf.. 32.00 ----INO, 1 2.52 2.17 
Longleaf... .... 28.00|INo. 2 1.51 1.35 
ix4” flat 
grain— Surfaced Finish, 
B&better.. 17.89 16.78 10-20’ 
No.1 .... 15.43 17.001. 
No. 2 11.33 10.98|/PS better, 
Ceiling, Standard ay setae 20.38 .... 
Lengths eee 19.64 20.88 
sittin Be iaceees 21.56 20.38 
2 9 2 
B&better.. .... 17.16/19) ------ ss-25 696.58 
“ee? 2” -ssee 39.33... 
: ie “ 5&6/4” thick— 
B&bette e.. 15 37 15. 97 468 31.50 28.25 
me. 1 unica gee Bip 
No. 1 Fencing ana |!°" ------ 61.50 
Boards, 10-20’ CcC— 
AO ccna 15.63 17.63|Inch thick— 
1x6” viwce: Dn See oweews 19.00 
Pr i”: Beis:  £ —__n 22.00 
1x10” % ie 2 eae oe 
1x12” 26.55 28.71,\12” ...... 53.50 





| 


ve 2 Fencing, Stand- 


“a 


SOUTHERN PINE 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Rough Finish, 10-20’ Car Siding, Lining 
Bé&better and Roofing 
— meet? - B&better— 
Qe Ba 19.00 ie Se” Fics cuca |= 
re 23.00 -INo. 1— 
ae nea kes 41.00 1x4” 
5&6/4” 12&14’ . 14.00 
thick— ix@” 6s. TO 
he ag 35.00 ; 1x4” 
5&10” 35.00 10&20’ 14.00 
wep adie 53.00 x6” 
12&14’ . 16.25 
No. 2 Boards, 1x12” 


Standard Length Timbers, 20’ & 


Shortleaf.. 13.02 12.54 Under, No. 1 
Longleaf.. 18.05 19.50|) oneiear— 

No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20’ a 14.25 13.88 
ae 15.52 15.25) 9449- cP aia : 
+ 5) ge 6 re 12x12” . 29.75 

No. 2 Shiplap and Shortleaf— 

Boards, Std. Lgth. 8x8" & 
Shortleaf— und 13.26 13.85 
Se 11.87 10.82|3x10- 
1x10” 11.11 11.35] 10x10” . 20.24 

3x12- 

Longleaf— 12x12” . 20.40 
ee 13.50 15.22 
1x10” 13.25 14.21 


Casing, Base & Jamb 
10-20’ 


Bé&better, 
al: 
11.50'1x5&10” .. 


ard Lengths 
ere 9.41 
ixé "BC. M. 10.25 





25.50 .... 
31.25 31.50 


Pine Lumber Exchange, 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 
2x4” ” 
12 & 14.. 13.22 12.50)7%*2 44°. 13.87 
16’ wccceee 13.54 I3.00i96" ......- 14.63 
id °& 14’.. 11.46 11.18 TT a seme 
PY ceases 11084 ineslig “°*°: 833 
2x8” 2x12” 
12 & 14’.. 12.27 11.84 , 
Deepens 12.50 12.25|12, & 14’.. 19.96 24.50 
OP baeais 28.80 28.75 
aed 4.71 
14° 222111 1875 re.dd| Ne, 2 Longtent 
| dpe 16.00 14.33 Dimension 
2x12” 2x4" 
12 & 14’.. 18.60 17.08)12 & 14’.. 13.00 11.50 
eres 9.33 17.85 2x6" i ae 
No. 2 Shortleaf nl ada 11.33 
— Dimension 2x8" - nee 
12 & 14’.. 11.47 ....|12, ‘. 15 
UP eee ias 12.15 10.75 aad teres 16.00 
x6” x p 
12 & 14’.. 10.18 10.25/12, & 14 133 
pai tegedipans 10.45 ....|16" ------- : 
we 0.82 Partition, Standard 
12 & 14’.. 10. oe . 
 cdvaken 11.14 9.50 Lengths 
2x10” % x4" — 
12 & 14’.. 11.54 9.25 | B&better.. 19.50 
decane 12.30 10.25 iitiiidiiiad - 
2x12” ng se 10-20’ 
12 & 14’.. 11.25 ....] B&better, 
__ Jealinge ite 13.44 11.04|1x4 & 6”.. 24.70 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 11.—Following are av- 
erage prices, direct to the trade, on carload 
or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices 
being based on four bundles to the square: 

New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 


Royals, 24”"— British Columbia 


oe eee i a ge aes 2.25 to $2.50 

ek ere rr 1.90 to 2.00 

eae 1.25to 1.50 
1 ~ 7 wey 18”, 5/2%4"— 

ie kene wean eb ae eS 1.70 to 2.10 

No. 2 Pereiene ree Dexeedans 1.35 to 1.55 

NE iis he we ime dndnae eee 1.05 to 1.30 
Eurekas— 

No. 1—18” .........cc00e 1.70 to 1.90 
16"— 

BEN aw re hae d mane aprons 1.45 to 1.65 

RCI ae estsd keedawdahatnd wid 1.05 to 1.40 

kk Se ae ae 95to 1.05 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 11.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 





to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear ae ee — 
ee $19.00 $17.00 $14.00 
. ere 23.00 19.00 16.00 
aetna 23.00 20.00 16.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
7 % inch % inch 
a ee re $34.00 $26.00 
RN irisialia digas ale ing, Seg Re 44.00 37.00 
ES Sc iannduactpbaeiiviaeian 56.00 = 
Finish, B&better S2S or S4S 
or Rough 
BE asta pnnraiewarmww maleeeea@alnteinn $4500 
i oneete 55.00 
70.00 
Bea eadieiacets ohieln aries - neues 100.00 
WE ciinbnbidetcenans ancukauhnd ss 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
ee ae EE es ee eet ae ae ee $ 30.00 
Discount on Moldings — 
Made from 1x4” and under.............- 64% 
ade from other sizeS..........seeeee -54% 
Additional discount for 10,000 feet ‘or 
MUCe £0 GBP. oc cccvse pene ena ew wads oa 5 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
1ye 100 lin. 
ide bite Glavahcaie cabaret ah rosin Ie eae atl ee $0. 
(Aan KdhdeerOCeeevenkaren canadien 33 
14° COT Fe ecececesecs eee eeee +e eee eww eee .36 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 14.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, are 
reported as follows by the Davis Statistical 

ureau: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





ed S D 
BE gk ices eoneaae dara $31.00 $29.50 wines 

Pen Cc D 
I kinks so rte ae ae 32.50 
3 2 gl EE gee ee 38.75 

Flat Grain Flooring 
Sa ishbuthondcaveueees 25.00 $22.50 
TE § wariinennennsareks 28.75 25.75 
— Mixed Grain vorenetietl 
gee reer reclt rere ee 
Ceiling 
OO a ee eee 21.50 18.75 
BE” tnewe een eeneuee 25.50 22.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

ON kth ala aa dh oipcaeretanet 27.75 24.50 $20.50 
BEN “4saad cnt 29.00 25.50 wee 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Sysggees 
1x6” x8” 1x12” 
ps rere $37.00 $37, 25 $44.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6" 18” 1x10” 1x12” 

a een eer $24.50 $24.75 $26.25 $28.25 

Oe Sao ae 21.25 21.75 20.50 22.25 

aS eas 21.00 17.25 17.25 ne 
Dimension 

14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 

0 $24.00 $24.50 $25.50 $25.75 .... 

50 23.25 24.25 24.75 23.75 $26.25 

25 23.00 23.75 24.00 23.75 25.00 

5 24.25 25.50 25.00 25.50 26.00 

50 25.50 26.25 26.50 26.50 27.25 

5; 10’, $23.75; 2x6”, 10°, $22.25 

Random— 2x4” 25396” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 

No. .$21.00 $22.75 $23.25 $21.50 = 
No. Rate 17.75 19.00 ’ 

No. 1 Common Rough &/or Suutnesd Timbers 

ne Oe ee OE OE cncancccanacen eden $29.50 

See Ge BERS OO okie eb wk ve wieresin'ear ee 
Fir Lath 

ae ee ee. SE re $5.25 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. o. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., be 

rst Seco 
4x2\%” 


Fi Third 
eTreres Tre $52.00 $38. 30° $26.00 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 15.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Association by members 
during the period Feb. 7 to 13, inclusive. 
Averages include both direct and wholesale 
sales, and are based on specified items only. 
Quotations follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
© Bereet Bias cosas $31.30 $36.00 ry: 
D Select RL...... 25.68 oew abies 
a 7) s2s— No.1 No. 2 
Saad ied ark ah coe tine ode a $24.98 $16.43 

8/4 eC REA oot fans yarn 26.40 16.33 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
it rr er $15.78 $10.46 
Ol a EE ere ee 20.83 11.70 
eee eee $7.34 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8” 

SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. 
ff 0 GCE er $36.67 $61.50 
oe. 33.09 46.00 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
it eee $38.11 $24.81 $12.22 
EEE” BE: wcceupas -00 33.51 17.40 
No. 4, 4/4, RW, RL Shia ieahaaiate owe ware $8.88 

Sugar Pine 

1x8” 5/4x8"” 6/4x8” 

SELEcTs S2 or 4S— &wdr. & war. & wdr. 
C Select RL...... $62.00 $57.00 $52.55 
D Select RL...... 45.75 42.62 Pe 
SHop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
| Sree $31.75 $25.40 $20.00 
|, SSE eas a 31.85 23.58 20.00 
BR 6G in ocr disae 41.50 28.25 22.00 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Wo. 1 Déimonsiem, BEG. BO vccsscccveses $ 9.50 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6&8”, 16’ ....... ‘cee SE 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 22.80 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 15.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: Ungraded, $10@12. 
Fir, red: Ungraded, $8@9; small, $6. 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $5.50@6 
$f SY- 
$6 @7. 


Red Cedar: Depending on quality, 
Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $11; No. 3, 
Seattle, Feb. 11.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $14.00@16, No. 2, $10.00@12; 
No. 3, @8. 
Shingle logs $8@10; 


$7 
Cedar: 
$16 @ 20. 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7@8. 
Spruce: No, 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 


lumber logs, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 13.—Average whole- {Special telegram to Amertcan LumMBERMAN] Following are prices_of northern hard. 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on Ap- Portland, Ore., Feb. 15.—The following are | W°04S, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: BircH— — . 

ois os aiid . A Se No. 1 No 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 Finish— Factory stock No.3 
Pian Ware ax Peter goon stgggg nae ee tnegg | coo ME Hivas iba an at 

pp $80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 i lO alata 33°00 Be wssteves 16.00 | 245 oo*°°: 47-49 37039 2908, beled 12 

No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 47@ 52 52@ 57 ' a papas vl E Ry lee 52054 42:44 35037 Shige le 

No. 2 com..... 24@ 28 28@ 32 30@ 34 Bevel siding ee, sosaeev 19.00 | 5O%,°"° °°” 0-73 66-58 45247 Shige lel 

No. 3 com..... 14@ 16 15@ 18 16@ 20 ' a ES 3.00 | Ts/5 °°°°: tS + > a + | 

Se i & bee. on Ee errr $138.00 Pe pegaese a ie/a. °.° 198-488 112-118 Sales 

wormy ..... 32@ 35 37@ 40 42@ 47 %x6”",Flatgr. 16.00 Lath .......... 3.0 5/8 35-37 25-27 17-19 14cié 

W. H. N. 35@ 38 43@ 48 50@ 55 %x6”, Vert.gr. 20.00 Green box. $8 to'39 3/4 ant 35-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 
PLAIN Rep Oak— Thin 4/4.. 35-37 25-27 17-19 ee ea 

CO) errs 55@ 60 65@ 70 70@ 80 B , 

No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 peta > 

No. 2com..... 22@ 25 25@ 29 32@ 37 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE Boe sete oO-S 20-33 22-24 13-20 thm 

No. 3 com.. 14@ 16 15@ 18 16@ 20 _..** 48-51 38241 27289 socee Leis 
Cunere Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 8/4 teenie 96 43-46 ° 34 20-22 14-16 

ESTNUT— é ud mills, lower Michigan: «hy Peeled ++ 3g — 2-24 14-16 

FAS ..... 53@ 58 60@ 65 65@ 70 FAS No.1 & sel. Bre cwews 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 ay 

a Fy eevee 43@ 46 44@ 47 45@ 50 4/4 3100 00 70 00 12/4 eceee 75-77 65- 67 57-59 40- 42 - it: 

No. tr. Sd.  * Repegepeaeenaens: "105. feys y 

T° SIE 105.00 75.00 Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $50-52 

_wormy ace 22@ 24 23@ 26 28@ 30 a44 105.00 75.00 grades, FAS $60-62; Ne. 1, $i5e47, 525 or on . 

No. 2com.,.... 17@ 19 18@ 20 18@ 20 8/4 105.00 75.00 | &better, $55-57; or on grades, FAS, $65-67: 

No. 3 com.. 13@ 15 15@ 17 15@ 17 I ie 130.00 100.00 No. 1, $40-42. . 
PorpLaR— Se bbe. ene es Cth 60e een ke 140.00 110.00 Harp MAPLE— 

Panel & No. 1, | O90 -savoes 40-43 30-33 22-24 15-1 

As” & war... 90@100 110@120 120@140 ig . Sree 50-53 40-43 25-27 20-23 2, 

; ett e sees 70@ 75 5@ SS as 55-58 40-42 26-28 18-2 a 

Saps & sel 50@ 55 60@ 65 75@ 85 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE eS, 55-38 40-42 29-31 29-34 114 

No. 1 win mere wee 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 SOE wecee 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 a 

No. 2-A toe Oe 30 30@ 35 35@ 40 Following are average sales prices, these 0: aa 90-95 80-83 60-62 0-43 ee 

No, 2-B 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 16/4 .130-140 115-120 95-98 
MAPLE weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine | 

FAS pe 50@ 55 55@ 60 55@ 65 mills during the week ended Feb. 11: 

No. 1 com.&sel. 35@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 Flooring 

No, 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 31 28@ 33 1x3" 1x4” NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

Edge grain—Bé&better ...... $34.00 $33.00 
Flat grai . 19.00 18.50 Follow ing are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
i) D wean eatadbedee eas 16.00 15.00 folk prices received during the period Jan, 30 
OAK FLOORING |. QED ive ccunceasoesess 12.00 11.50 | to Feb. 11, inclusive, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 
Partition and Siding 

Foll i 

basis, ‘on oak deosings SESE, EN | mosten partition, B&better, 1x4”... .$19.00 _ Rough: 

- n e Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”...... 19.00 Edge 4/4— 

. t8x2%" 33x1%” %x2” %x1% B&better ...... $24.80 Box No. 1......$14.00 
Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 $46.00 Finish & Moldings No. 1 weeeeee 18.50 Box No. 2 10.90 
Clr. qtd. red.... 70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 Finish, B&better, 1x5&10”.... . $32.00 N a 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 34.00 | Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10"........... 46.00 Bhietias tei = = 
Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 | Case and base, 1x5&8”..........0..005. 33.00 | 1x 4” cr? pple oe oes 
— =. wae. ees 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 | Discount on moldings, 15%” and under.. 65% | 1x 5: eeortt, — 

. pln. red.... 47.00 00 40.00 36.00 ym” ¢ Ee ood deans eben 53° ae roses 3 ay 5 ti 1 ee 
Sel. pln. wht... - 42.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 — _——— ee 
Sel. pln. red 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 Boards and Shiplap oa gr 21.50 16.00 > 9 
No. 1 com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”. $14.00 1x10” 24°50 16-75 12.25 
No. 1 com. red.. 33.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 | Boards, No, 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’. 16.00 | yxyo" °° °°" 2300 19.70 —«15 0 
No. 2 com....... 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 | Shiplap, No. 2, 1x8”........ See | pies Meee -_ a i 

%x2” %x1l%” fx2” | Dimension oe cone 5/4x12 $ 

723 ta : en L6terws' au 2 5/4x12 . 50 
Clr. Sb err $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 No. 1. 2x 6”. 14- and 16’ $12.50 5 4x10 an 36.50 6 _ yy 
GOP, GUE. COR: vcccccocecs 59.00 59.00 70.00 | * i a it, oan oe 14.50 
se pane = been en eme 46.00 48.00 54.00 | 9x 2” 12- and 16’... 20 00 Bark Strips— 
ee GO, POR ccvawsnnve 46.00 46.00 54.00 t. © Se A” the 5 ge 12.0( 3 er 4/4” ( ox 9.00 
Cir. pin. wht..22 17! 46.00 42:00 52.00 | X® 2 ae te ae ae =i Kr 
Clr. pln. red....... 46.00 42.00 49.00 we = Dressed: 2%” 3” & 
Sel. pln. wht........... 42.00 38.00 45.00 Lath oa Flooring— Wide Wider 
Sel. pln. red........... 40.00 38.00 42.00 Me. E MRR Bacncdscvoes $2.75 3&better 12” .. .. «$23.50 $22.30 
No. 1 com. wht......... 29.00 25.00 24.00 No. 1 common }}”.......... 20.25 20.10 
No. 1 com. red.......... 27.00 25.00 24.00 No. 2 common 43”.......... 15.90 15.75 
Pe  Oibriisadcvevecs 16.00 16.00 12.00 | Get It Sell It B&better bark strip partition.......... $18.75 

New York delivered prices may be obtained | ° ae Sans Sere Sees y bays 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, $9; | Quick No. 2 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. | Th h d in th Roofers: areoeel 

| x > eee ee oe . 

" Chteage Setivered prices may be obtained | roug an A in the ix 3° 16.30 

y adding to the above: For t-inch stock, $6; ° ° 1x10” . 17.30 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.5 . Classified Section ini2” 20:60 

Following were average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Feb. 7, Chicago basis 

4/4 5/4 6/4 4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

FicuRED Rep Gum — al ReD OAK— ‘ ' 

Qtd. FAS.. 54.75@ 73.25 99.25 76.25 Pin. FAS... 54.50@ 55.00 cote tere eee sc eeeees 
Rep Gum— No. 1&sel. 39.25@ oe wieteowees 46.50 52.25 

Qtd. No No. 2 ... 33.75 

& sel. Pe  .--  sebCdeewedde ae ain’s 33.75 @ 43.75 MIXED OAK— 

Pin. FAS. CE, ee 6 thee a neleie atacaminwiw nas Sd. wormy. 29.75 34.25 29.25 

No. l&sel. 33.00@ 36.00 36.50@ 38.00 38.50@ 42.00 41.50 PopLar— 

Sap Gum— Pin. Saps & 

i iat a dy ghban Ke Kew ee paalaguen ad’ 41.00 OS REE 3.50 52.25 

No. 1&sel. 28.75@ 30.00 29.50@ 31.50 25.50@ 32.25 OY S&S a er re ee eee ee 

Pin FAS, No. 1lcom. 30.00@ 30.50 

13"&wdr. 33.00 enna thenek uiteadiW¥ewies. sbbhdesdeuts AsH— 
i. ee 33.00@ 34.25 34.25 eT eer ree ‘ FAS 57.25 
No. 1&sel. 25.25@ 27.00 28.50  §«--—weececcccccs  ceeeeueeenns No. 2 9595 peed 
i cult seawhcebente / awhes 5 2 82—i‘“‘éttw A wna ww ame Neda _ i 
Biack Guu— “No. aber. 2. 52.00 
d, i. ae 8= 2c ceeeenece ueens 35.50@ 36.00 y 35 
No. 1&sel. 28.50 23.75 aoe P RENE me Sao. Toe — 
Pin. sel. CoTTON woop— 
sees "ae ee er PA ereeks 31.25@ 34.50 .... 
No. 1 & sel. 28.25 34.00 
ee No. 2 com.. 26.25@ 27.00 .... 
& sel. 23.75 i  6tisheaw'venmbarng'& * ‘atade daw SYCAMORE— 
ie ewe at - = ‘seeshssnceoe” epabesdet Pin. FAS.. $7.25 
WuitTe Oaxk— WiLlow— = 
Qtd. FAS.. 87.00 No, 3 com. o0.06 
i i eo oe. vy ata petamieb: <-ackal ee precede eu MAGNOLIA— 
7 1&sel. tt te 46.75 >) arr 38.00 8.00 38.00@ 38.75 
2 8 OR Se Oa ee en ee eee Oe See ee ce 28.75 
No 3-A. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





a OBITUARY RECORD 








JUSTUS S. STEARNS, 87, former secretary 
of State of Michigan and a pioneer lumber- 
man, died at his home in Ludington, Mich., 
Feb. 14 after an iliness of three months. 
Born in Chautauqua County, New York, he be- 
came a lumberman at 16, when his father en- 
tered the retail business at Erie, Pa. Until 
1862, when he moved to Conneaut, Ohio, to 
engage in the manufacturing and retail lum- 
per business, he Was associated with his 
father. In 1876 he moved to Michigan to 
assist in development of the Ward lumber 
industry at Ludington. After a period as 
clerk in the company store, he was promoted 
to cashier. In 1880 he bought a tract of pine 
in Lake County, on which he built a sawmill. 
Later the mill was moved to a railroad and 
was known as Stearns Siding. Before opera- 
tions ceased at that point, Mr. Stearns se- 
eured four townships of land, weil covered 
with pine, near Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in 
1892. Foundations of his fortune were laid in 
twenty-five years of logging in that vicinity. 
In 1901 he purchased 30,000 acres of timber 
land in Kentucky, and also land near Ash- 
land, Wis., shortly afterward. His holdings 
in Kentucky and Tennessee at one time 
reached 107,000 acres. In 1903 the Stearns & 
Culver Lumber Co. bought 180,000 acres of 
pine land near Pensacola, Fla., the mill at 
Bagdad continuing operations until 1919, 
when the tract was sold. Mr. Stearns was 
interested in salt wells, coal mines, utilities 
and operated his own logging railroad. Since 
1900 he has been in the hotel business also. 
From 1899 to 1900 Mr. Stearns served as sec- 
retary of State of Michigan. He was known 
for his regard for his men, considering himself 
obligated to furnish them steady employment. 
Mr. Stearns is survived by a son, Robert 
Stearns, of Ludington; and three grand- 
children, including Robert S. Stearns, jr., of 
Stearns, Ky.; Freeman R. Stearns, of Luding- 
ton, Mich.; and Mrs. Gilbert E. Gable, of 
New York. 


ERNEST H. MEYER, 52, vice president and 
general manager of the Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., with whom he had been 
associated for over a quarter of a century, 
passed away Feb. 3 at Hood River, Ore. 
Death followed an illness of two and a half 
years, during which Mr. Meyer had dropped 
all business activity. 

Mr. Meyer was born at Bay City, Mich., and 
moved at an early date to Duluth. He was 
married in Duluth Jan. 2, 1907, he and Mrs. 
Meyer moving immediately to Portland, Ore., 
where he took up the management of the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co. for the Northwest. 

Mr. Meyer's business was also his hobby. A 
hard worker and a thorough lumberman, he 
could always be found at his desk, and it was 
in his office on Labor Day, 1930, that he was 
found by one of his associates, stricken by 
paralysis. 

Mr. Meyer was president of the Broughton & 
Wiggins Navigation Co., owner of the coastwise 
steamer Hrnest H. Meyer, which plies between 
Columbia River and California ports, and of 
the David C. Meyer which sank off the Oregon 





coast several years ago. Both vessels were 
named for his sons. 
he McCormick mills at Port Ludlow and 


Port Gamble, Wash., and St. Helens. Ore., 
ceased operations during the hour of the funeral 
Services, and for two days all ships of the 
McCormick Steamship Co. flew their flags at 
half mast. 
_ Mr. Meyer is survived by his widow and 
five children. His father, years ago a well 
known lumber inspector of Duluth, and one 
brother also reside in Portland. 

With the passing of Mr. Meyer, the North- 
west lumber industry loses one of its ablest 
figures, 


CHARLES C. TOMLINSON, 85, president of 
Edwin Taylor Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., died 
‘t his home in West Hartford on Feb. 6. De- 
Spite his advanced years, he had been at his 
desk every day until Dec. 20, when the illness 
Which resulted in his death brought to a close 
@ connection with this lumber company that 
spanned sixty-one years. Born in Derby, Conn.., 
his education was completed at the age of 
twenty, when he entered the lumber business 
aS an employee of the E. N. Pierce Lumber Co., 
at Plainville, Conn. Four years later he went 
to Hartford and secured a position with Edwin 
Taylor, founder of the Edwin Taylor Lumber 
0. who died in 1888 and was succeeded by 
NS son, Edwin P. Taylor, as head of the com- 
pany. It was in 1903 that Mr. Tomlinson was 
made vice president and, upon the death of 
Edwin P. Taylor in November, 1925, he was 
cae preside nt of the company, to the up- 
life — of which he had devoted his mature 
ue. He was of large stature, genial and kindly, 
-_ Was a typical retail lumber merchant_ of 
le old school. He married Miss Adelaide Sill. 


on died several years ago. Three sons sur- 
re, 


DAN ESHOM, 48, for the last seven years 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in the Pacific Coast territory, died 
Tuesday night, Jan. 31. Mr. Eshom was born 
Sept. 29, 1884. For a number of years he was 
in the employ of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road at Kansas City, Mo. Later he was sec- 
retary to the general superintendent of the 
Iron Mountain, at Little Rock, Ark. Before 
going to the Pacific Coast, he spent about 
four years in the sales department of Armour 
& Co., at Kansas City. In 1920 he went to 
Seattle as representative of the Retail Lum- 
berman. In 1925 he joined the Pacific Coast 
staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Florence Foley Eshom, 
and three sons, Leonard, 20; Dan, 19, and 
Jim, 109. During his years on the Pacific 
Coast, Dan Eshom built up a wide circle of 
friends among lumbermen. He was admired 
for his courteous and sympathetic manner, 
and his friendly and happy disposition. Lum- 
bermen throughout the district welcomed him 
in their offices, and many of them will miss 
his cheery smile. 


JOHN B. LORD, 84, one of the most promi- 
nent and colorful figures in the supply field; 
chairman of the board of the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Co., Chicago, and dean of the wood preserving 
industry, died Jan. 21. 

He was born at West 


Newton, Mass. Edu- 


cated at Wilbraham Academy in Massachusetts, 
he went west as a young man in 1870, and en- 
gaged in the grain buying and transportation 
of Toledo, Ohio. 


business for Reynolds Bros., 

Visioning the opportu- 
nities which railroad ex- 
pansion and western de- 
velopment were offering, 
he became interested in 
the production of cross 
ties and timber products 
in the Indiana, L[llinois 
and Missouri districts, 
and made his first sale 
of cross ties in partner- 
ship with T. C. Powell, 
by forming the firm of 
Lord & Powell, which 
dealt largely with the 
Wabash Railway. This 
first sale laid the foun- 
dation of the business in 
which he was active for 
almost half a century. 

Mr. Lord became as- 
sociated in 1893 with 
Edward E. Ayer, a pio- 
neer in the cross tie and telephone pole busi- 
ness. They formed the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
with general headquarters in Chicago, where 
the firm has had its general offices ever since. 
The Ayer & Lord Tie Co. extended its field to 
cover the expanding railroads of the middle 
West, West and Southwest, supplying material 
to the Illinois Central, Grand Trunk; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago & North Western, 
Cotton Belt, Rock Island, Santa Fe, Union Pa- 
cific, Great Western and all the other large and 
important railroads. 

The firm’s initial entry into the timber treat- 
ing field was made in 1903. Mr. Lord is said 
to have been the first to arrange for an impor- 
tation of creosote oil in sieamship cargo lots. 
The tremendous growth in the preserved forest 
products industry owes much to Mr. Lord’s 
vision, courage and enterprise. 

A man of superabundant energy and ability, 
Mr. Lord had a wide field of interests. He was 
a leader in Chicago civic affairs, and gave 
largely of his time and resources to public spir- 
ited movements. He was trustee and vice presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Hospital, chairman 
and trustee of all Y. M. C. A. departments in 
Chicago, and trustee and president of the Wash- 
ington & Jane Smith Old People’s Home. The 
donors of the fund which had made this home 
possible, selected Mr. Lord as trustee of a fund 
totalling several million dollars, to be used at 
his discretion for benevolent purposes—an indi- 
cation of the trust and confidence reposed in 
Mr. Lord by all who knew him. Mr. Lord was 
a director of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
and a member of the Chicago, Midday and 
Flossmoor country clubs. He was a member of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

He is survived by three daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Pratt, Mrs. Robert EB. Ross, and Mrs. 
Joseph H. King, all of Chicago. 





WILLARD L. FRAZEE, 88, veteran timber- 
man and planing mill owner of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., died at the home of his brother Jan. 29. 
Mr. Frazee was born in Durhamville, N. Y., 
and when a young man came to Baldwins- 
ville and organized and operated the Frazee 
planing mill for many years. Thirty-five 
years ago he went to Olean, N. Y., and later 
to Elkins, W. Va., where he was engaged in 
timber operations. He returned to Baldwins- 
ville sixteen years ago. The Frazee family 
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were interested in many local industries, in- 
os the Frazee Milling Co., of Baldwins- 
ville. 

MARTIN H. WILLIAMS, 62, a _ beloved 
member of the lumber fraternity in western 
Washington, died Feb. 8 following a heart 
attack at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Williams, who 
had been absent from his work with the 
Twin Harbors Lumber Co., of Seattle, for 
the last year, was to have returned to work 
the day of his death. He apparently was 
in perfect health. Formerly he was station 
agent at Cosmopolis, Wash. Later he be- 
came sales manager for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., at Cosmopolis, and subse- 
quently joined the Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore. He came to Seattle 
with the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. and for the 
last four years he had handled rail and car 
material for the Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, a sister, 
a brother and his mother. 





MRS. HELENA OSGOOD MEAD, 86, wife of 
an old Buffalo (N. Y.) lumberman, now re- 
tired, died in her home in that city on Jan. 
14. She and Mr. Mead were married 64 years 
ago. Mr. Mead, who is 91, still takes a keen 
interest in events in the lumber world. Be- 
sides him, there survive four daughters and 
six grandchildren. Mrs. Mead came of a 
family that settled in Portland, Me., before 
the revolution; those on her mother’s side 
embraced the United Empire Loyalist cause 
and their descendants are settled in Canada. 


JOSEPH C. SCHEFFER, 57, of Nashville, 
Tenn., died Feb. 3 in hospital following an ill- 
ness of five weeks. Bornin Ft. Wayne, Ind., he 
moved to Alabama, and then to Nashville in 
his early youth. After leaving school, he en- 
tered the lumber business of his father, and 
later was associated with his brother, Wil- 
liam L. He had been in the lumber business 
at Nashville for a quarter of a century. At 
the time of his death he was president of 
Scheffer’s (Inc.). Surviving are his widow, 
three sons, two brothers and a sister. 


W. J. LUNSFORD, 63, 
died Jan. 3 after an illness of two years 
following a stroke of paralysis. Born in 
Springfield, Tenn., he moved to Durham in 
1904, and organized the W. T. Carrington 
Lumber Co., now the Durham Lumber Co. 
Later he moved to Goldsboro, where for sev- 
eral years he was president and general 
manager of the Wayne Hardwood Co. In 
1921 he organized the Lunsford-Losson Co. 
Surviving are his widow and two daughters. 


of Durham, N. C., 





WALTER N. SCHNEIDER, SR., for twenty- 
four years with the Kentucky Wagon Manu- 
facturing Co., and its successor the Ken- 
tucky Manufacturing Co., died Feb. 8, in 
Nashville, Tenn., of pneumonia developed 
while on a business trip, as sales manager of 
the wagon department of the company. He 
started with it as an office boy when 15 
years of age. He became a company execu- 
tive last summer, after Nashville interests 
acquired the company. 


ROBERT LEROY GILBERT, 50. of Baton 
Rouge, La., was suddenly stricken in the 
hallway of his home Jan. 27 and died almost 
instantly. After receiving a college educa- 
tion in Lebanon, Ohio, he moved to the South. 
For twenty years he was associated with the 
Darling Lumber Co., first in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and then in Baton Rouge. For the last ten 
years he had been in the lumber brokerage 
business. Surviving are his widow, nee 
Yeardley, and a brother. 


WALTER S. DARNELL, 73, 
Tenn., one of the first hardwood lumber 
manufacturers to move to the South, died 
Feb. 13 after an illness of five years. Mr. 
Darnell, born in Freedom, Ind., moved in 1882 
to Tennessee, and first engaged in the lumber 
business near Dyersburg. He established a 
factory in Memphis in 1887, with his two 
brothers and his father, I. M. Darnell. The 
firm’s name was I. M. Darnell & Sons. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughier and two 
sisters. 


CLARK L. RING, 71, scion of one of the 
most widely known lumber families of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., died at his home in Saginaw Feb. 
12. Eleazar J. Ring, his father, established 
himself in the Saginaw Valley in 1862. After 
Michigan pine forests were virtually cut, Mr. 
Ring joined other pioneer operators in ex- 
tensive timber purchases in Canada, north- 
western United States and the South. He 
was among Saginaw'’s greatest philanthropists. 


of Memphis, 


JOHN A. McPHERSON, 52, died at his home 
in Portland, Ore., Jan. 17. He was born in 
Howell, Mich., and came to the Pacific Coast 
in 1901. He operated throughout Oregon, 
Washington and California, and at the time 
of death was conducting a cross-arm plant 
in Vancouver, Wash. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and a sister. 


ORVILLE R. TOWER, 83. pioneer lumber- 
man of West Allis, Wis., died at his home 
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in that city Feb. 5. He was a native of 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, and had lived 
in La Crosse, Wis., before coming to West 
Allis, where he founded the Tower Lumber 
Co. in 1892. The lumber concern later be- 
came the Tower-Hubbard Lumber Co. Mr. 
Tower is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


MRS. EMMA MAYO CHERRY, 65, wife of 
G. J. Cherry, president of the North State 
Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., died Feb. 1 at 
Riverside Infirmary in that city. She was a 
native of Forkland, N. C., and had lived in 
Charleston since 1906. Surviving are her 
husband, a sister and three brothers. Mr. 
Cherry, one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
that section and is widely known throughout 
the industry. 


SIDNEY M. BLOSS, 67, of Chicago, was 
found dead in the bathroom of his home Feb. 
9, having apparently fallen and struck his 
head against the bathtub. He was vice 
president of the Continental Timber Land 
Co., president and general manager of the 
Lyon Lumber Co., and head of S. M. Bloss & 
Co., investment bankers. Surviving are a 
son and two daughters. 








CHARLES W. SHORT, 72, who was presi- 
dent of the C. W. Short Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for nearly forty years, until 
his retirement nine years ago, died Jan. 25 
of automobile injuries suffered the preceding 
Wednesday, Jan. 22, at Hamersville, Ohio. He 
is survived by his widow, seven daughters, a 
son and four sisters. 


PETER EVJUB, 60, associated for many 
years with the West Lumber Co., Lugerville, 
Wis., died Jan. 30, at a hospital in Park 
‘alls, Wis., of pneumonia. He was born 
in Norway, and came to this country in the 
80s. For many years he was connected with 
lumber mills near Merrill, Wis. His widow 
and three children survive. 





SEYMOUR FRIDLEY, 67, for a number of 
years engaged in the lumber business at 
Phelps, N. Y., died on Feb. 7. He was one 
of the organizers of the Phelps National 
Bank in 1910, and since then had been vice- 
president and a director. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters and a son. 





GEORGE DEXTER PURSER, 62, of Jack- 
son, Miss., died Feb. 2 in hospital after an 
illness of several weeks. He was engaged 
in the timber business, and several years 
ago had moved from Gallman, his birthplace, 
to Jackson. He is survived by three sisters 
and four brothers. 


JOHN NEWTON HALEY, 40, who had been 
ill for seven months and was connected with 
the Erlanger Lumber Co., of Covington, Ky., 
died Feb. 5. He was well known in building 
circles in northern Kentucky. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, his mother, one sister 
and two brothers. 


FRANK SELAND, 55, vice president of 
Herald V N Booraem & Co., timber invest- 
ment dealers of Minneapolis, Minn., died sud- 
denly at the Minneapolis Athletic Club re- 
cently. His home was at Gray’s Bay, Lake 
Minnetonka. His widow, one daughter and 
a son survive. 


HARVEY C. BLAND, 46, who has been 
manager of the Capitol Hill branch of the 
F. D. Bearly Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., for four years, died in that city re- 
cently. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and two daughters, his mother, a brother 
and six sisters. 


JAMES L. MULLEN, owner of the Texas 
Lumber Co., and the Mullen Storage Co., of 
Shreveport, La., died after an extended ill- 
ness. He also had been a vice president of 
the Central Lumber Co. He moved from Gal- 
veston, Tex., to Shreveport, eighteen years 
ago. 

JAMES M. SIMMONS, 74, of Tiffin, Ohio, 
died Jan. 21 following an emergency oper- 
ation. For the last seventeen years he has 
been associated with W. H. Hopple as timber 
buyer He leaves his widow, two sisters and 
a brother. 


JOHN ALEXANDER MERRELL, 70, otf 
Osceola, Ark., died Feb. 7 of a heart affec- 
tion. For forty years he had been a resident 
of Wilson and vicinity, and was a timber 
expert for Lee Wilson & Co. interests. He 
is survived by his widow and a brother. 


~~ 





GEORGE P. EISMAN, formerly one of the 
partners in the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. while 
a resident of Green Bay, Wis., and Meno- 
minee, Mich., died recently at Portland, Ore. 
He is survived by his wife and two sons. 


JOHN W. WEIS, 52, of Memphis, Tenn., 
manufacturer of golf shafts, hanged himself 
Feb. 12 at his home as a result of worry over 
financial matters. He is survived by two 
sisters and three brothers. 
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supply. Stocks of No. 1 lath are the smallest 
on record; a few mills have fair stocks of 
No. 2. Several buyers have visited mills, 
scouting for mattress lumber for revetment 
on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. This 
item is in rather limited supply. 





Hardwood demand is light, but in excess of 
current production. Large operators are cut- 
ting only enough to level up stocks. Floor- 
ing plants are operating on part time but 
have made a few purchases of rough flooring 
oak; stocks of which are 25 percent lower 
than they were a year ago. Stocks of sap 
and red gum are 75 percent under those of 
February, 1932. Orders for hardwood trim 
are none too plentiful. A few orders are 
coming through for dimension stock and 
other specialties. Logging conditions are un- 
favorable, and the visible log supply is de- 
creasing, although two of the larger mills 
have close to a 30-day supply. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Blizzards in many parts of the Southwest 
were not conducive to a rally in sales last 
week, but with highways and streets cleared, 
buying has resumed former levels. Cold 
weather came at a very inopportune time, as 
many yards were balancing spring stocks 
through mixed car orders. Many of the 
smaller air drying southern pine mills were 
severely handicapped by the weather. Mills 
report heavy construction items in best call, 
probably because a great deal of public build- 
ing is contemplated. Small amounts of kiln 
dried hardwoods are sold to the motor car 
body trade. Furniture manufacturers are not 
booking normal volume. Casket and box fac- 
tories have fairly good stocks. Both track 
and car repair material are meeting good 
demand from major railroads. 


Southern Pine orders decreased sharply, but 
production was maintained, as the drop in 
orders was regarded as only temporary. Rail- 
roads bought liberally of car siding recently. 
Industrial demand is quiet. 


Western Pines received good inquiries, but 
sales dropped. Railroads were liberal pur- 
chasers for a time. Yards report their small 
stocks are sufficient. There is some mixed 
car business with southern yards. Industrial 
demand is dull. 


West Coast trade is small. A few small 
orders are booked by dealers. Railroads are 
showing interest in track repair material, but 
bookings have been small. 


Hardwoods are dull, but prices continue 
firm. Scattered, small orders were received 
last week from body builders. Other indus- 
trial buyers displayed little interest. 


Shingles and Lath—Shingles were in fairly 
good call following storms throughout the 
Southwest, and prices firmed up a little. 
There is little activity in lath. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Unsold Stocks at the harbor have again 
been steadily declining, and total 4,657,000 
board feet as compared to 6,572,000 feet a 
month ago. Number of items in surplus has 
also decreased, the following still being listed: 
ix4- and 1x6-inch common, worked; 1x6- 
inch No, 2, and 1x6-inch No. 3, worked; 2x4- 
inch common, worked, and 2x4-inch No. 3, 
worked; fir lath, and shingles. During the 
last two weeks, 7,037,000 board feet arrived 
at San Pedro, a substantial decrease under 
the total of the preceding two weeks. There 
were thirteen cargoes of fir, 6,365,000 board 
feet, and two cargoes of redwood, 672,000 
board feet. Forty-six vessels are operating 
and 60 laid up, as compared to 44 operating 
and 62 laid up a month ago. 


Building Permit totals for January reached 
a new low for years, $704,248. The encour- 
aging aspect is that 75 percent were for 
frame construction. There has been a no- 
ticeable trend toward the use of lumber in 
building, where heretofore other materials 


were used. 











[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 


In Classified Department 








One issue ......... seeeeseceeseees-30 Cents a line | 
' Two comsecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line | 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line , 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


at line 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
tead the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timbe: and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED | 
Too Late To Classify 


FIGURE FASTER ! ! 


Short cut methods used in a series ef 12 cards soon 
ready to mail. First cards best point is: 23.75 
equals 25 minus 5%. Valuable information on 
others. Sample free or series $1.50. 
Cc. 8S. SEELEY 
5574 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 




















WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each 
week through the classified section. 
We do it for others, why not for you? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED IN CARLOAD LOTS 
White and Yellow Pine Sawdust from dry lumber. 
Send samples. 
Address “T. 60," care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


FIRST CLASS WHOLESALER REQUIRES 


First class salesmen. Address with full informa- 

tion regarding personal data, experience, territory 

covered, Compensation basis division of frofits. 
Address “T, 62,’ care American Lumberman. 











A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 
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